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The Budget of the Unjust 


Mk. Burtter’s demeanour as he introduced 
his emergency Budget on Wednesday was 
that of a tired, hunted, ineffectual man. Not 
since “Honest Stanley Baldwin” became 
“Old Sealed Lips” has any front-rank 
statesman fallen from grace quite so 
suddenly. Mr. Butler, in fact, is fighting on 
three fronts. Ahead of him lies an economic 
setback of threatening proportions which he 
must tackle with economic measures: at the 
same time his political enemies are bearing 
in on him, both right and left. On the left 
stands Mr. Gaitskell with the formidable 
charge that Mr. Butler himself is a prime 
cause of the present economic difficulties. 
On the right are ranged the silent, sullen 
faces of rank-and-file Tories, who have no 
answer to Mr. Gaitskell’s charges and little 
mercy for the -Chancellor whose misjudg- 
ment of the situation has left them so politi- 
cally vulnerable. When Mr. Butler resumed 
his seat on Wednesday, he had made little 
progress on any of these fronts. 

He had totally failed to exculpate himself 
from the Labour accusation that his Spring 
Budget was designed for electioneering 
rather than good housekeeping. Indeed, the 
figures speak for themselves. In April, the 
Chancellor made tax concessions amounting 
10 £140m. This week he has taken back 
£141m. One readily acquits him of the 


deliberate intention to deceive; but the alter- 
native is a degree of misjudgment which is 
scarcely credible in the light of all the 
authoritative warnings he was given at that 
time. Then again, nobody who observed 
the discomfiture of the Tory back-benchers 
during and after the Budget speech could 
believe that Mr. Butler had succeeded in 
rehabilitating himself with his own side. 
What, then, of the third front? Political 
difficulties apart, are Mr. Butler’s proposals 
adequate to deal with the economic problem 
which the country faces? The full effect of 
the economy measures is not yet known— 
indeed it will presumably be some months 
before the Government’s intentions towards 
defence expenditure and farm prices are 
revealed. What is already clear is that the 
increases in taxation and Post Office charges 
announced this week are not by themselves 
to be considered seriously as a remedy for 
what Mr. Butler has described as “a con- 
siderable degree of internal inflation.”” The 
main weapons which the Chancellor has 
called into use against this inflation are panic 
cuts in nationalised industries, the ending of 
the general exchequer housing subsidy and 
the forcing of local authorities to raise their 
loans on the market—or at least at market 
rates. But it may be doubted whether this 
latter measure will prove effective. Cuts in 


Steward 


housing, hospitals, schools and public invest- 
ment generally, could well be offset by in- 
creased pressure in the field of private 
investment—where “it is no part of the 
Government’s policy to impose direct 
control.” At first sight, then, it appears 
that Mr. Butler’s proposals, objectionable as 
they are politically, will also prove inade- 
quate to combat the disease for which he is 
prescribing—that he has missed his chance 
to apply even Tory remedies effectively. 

Labour can now explain in simple terms 
how its conception of the public good differs 
from that of even moderate Tories, for this 
Budget is an admirable object lesson in poli- 
tics. The principal source of new revenue—to 
offset the income tax concessions of six 
months ago—is purchase tax, much of it on 
household necessities hitherto tax free. The 
principal cuts are to fall on publicly owned 
industrial investments, on local authority 
welfare and on working-class housing. On 
the other side of the fence, the banks and 
moneylenders will do well; and most of the 
private speculators will feel thankful to be let 
off so lightly. It was Mr. Attlee, again, who 
promptly nailed Mr. Butler’s Budget in a 
single, searing sentence: Anything spent in 
the public interest, he observed, seems to be 
less desirable than anything spent in a 
private interest. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Trouble in the Sudan 


The invitation from Cairo, addressed to the 
seven members of the proposed commission to 
supervise Sudanese self-determination, appears 
to bear no relation to the realities of the present 
situation in the Sudan. The idea of a constituent 
assembly, whose election this commission was to 
supervise according to the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment of 1953, has for some time been abandoned 
by the Sudanese Government—apparently with 
the agreement of both Britain and Egypt—in 
favour of a straightforward plebiscite on whether 
the Sudan should maintain a constitutional link 
with Egypt, or plump for complete independence. 
Recently, however, Ismail el Azhari’s Govern- 
ment has rejected even this plan in favour of 
a simple decision by the present Sudanese parlia- 
ment. The latest Egyptian move seems to be a 
reaction to the announcement of this decision. 
Its purpose, however, is obscure, since there is 
no particular reason to suppose that the chances 
of a continued link with Egypt would be affected 
whichever method was used to make the choice. 
It is important, however, to remember that this 
further diplomatic brush between Britain and 
Egypt is largely irrelevant to the real problem 
of the Sudan, That problem is not in essence 
self-determination, but the treatment of minori- 
ties. Already, before the date of self-determina- 
tion, there has been an uprising in the southern 
provinces and punitive measures are now being 
taken by the forces of authority from the north. 
How punitive we cannot know, for the areas con- 
cerned are banned to the press. Alarming stories 
are filtering out~-with a fair number of refugees 
~into Uganda, These may be untrue, or at 
least exaggerated, But Britain, which—in our 
view inevitably—created the situation where the 
primitive people of the southern Sudan are ruled 
by the Arabs in the north, has an inescapable 
obligation to do what can be done to elicit the 
facts, Here surely is a field in which, for elec- 
toral reasons, Egyptian co-operation might be 
expected, Why should not Britain now invite 
Egypt to join in a proposal to the Sudanese 
Government that an international fact-finding 
commission (accompanied by an uncensored 
press) should have free access to Equatoria? 
Ismail el Azhari and his colleagues must realise 
as they seek to establish their sovereignty that 
the sympathy of the outside world, and indeed 
the acceptance by world opinion of Sudanese 
nationhood, depend to a great extent on the 
Sudanese Government's being able to demon- 
sirate that it has the humanity as well as the 
power to govern, 


The Saar Dilemma 


The decisive rejection of the Saar Statute must 
be interpreted-—despite the calm in which 
polling took place—as an alarming symptom of 
the resurgence of German nationalism; and many 
commentators have drawn the obvious analogy 
with the tragic referendum of 1935, It would, 
however, be incorrect to attribute the negative 
vote purely to pro-German sentiment. The 
Saarlanders accepted the economic union with 
France in 1947 because it was to their advantage : 
they avoided having their industry dismantled, 
and they shared the relatively high level of pros- 
perity enjoyed by France. Now, however, the 
German cconomy has been rebuilt, living 
standards are rising more rapidly than in France, 
and Saar industry has a greater chance of com- 
peting successfully with Lorraine if it is more 





closely linked with Germany. To many Saar- 
landers, the rejection of the Statute must have 
seemed, apart from anything else, pure common 
sense. 

The result, though expected, has plunged the 
foreign offices of western Europe into confusion. 
Last Friday, before the vote, M. Pinay announced 
that rejection of the Statute would automatically 
entail a return to the status quo—which means, 
presumably, the 1947 agreement. The Quai 
d’Orsay statement on Monday that “the new 
situation can only be considered within the legal 
framework of existing institutions and structures ” 
seems to reaffirm this view. But there are good 
reasons why a return to the 1947 Agreement is 
impossible. The French High Commissioner, 
who acted as Head of State until last July, cannot 
now be restored. Nor will it be possible to re- 
impose the ban on pro-German parties which was 
lifted at the beginning of the referendum cam- 
paign. Thirdly, the case for immediate elections, 
in which pro-German parties will be allowed to 
partake, is clearly a strong one. Indeed, Dr. 
Hoffman’s resignation, in favour of a caretaker 
government presided over by a technician, makes 
an early election inevitable. M. Dehousse, the 
Belgian chairman of the W.E.U. Commission, has 
already announced that the Commission will con- 
tinue to operate until the end of November, and 
it is difficult to see how he can refuse.the demand 
of the pro-German parties to perform the func- 
tions of Head of State and supervise the elections 
—though thereby he directly contradicts the 
French thesis. 

Nevertheless, French views will have to be 
considered: and here lies the difficulty. The 
1947 arrangement was accepted by France in 
exchange for withdrawing her claims to German 
reparations, A permanent Franco-Saar economic 
union, designed to maintain the industrial 
balance between France and Germany, was made 
an explicit condition of French membership of 
W.E.U., and an implicit condition of French 
membership of the European Coal-Steel Com- 
munity. Any French Government which sub- 
stantially retreats from the position maintained 
by Mendés-France last October—which is now 
clearly unacceptable to the Saar—risks defeat, 
which could well be followed by an Assembly 
vote to quit either or both organisations. 


Mr. Macmillan Waits... 


The Western Foreign Ministers, having com- 
pleted in Paris a draft of the new “ security on the 
instalment plan” proposal, have now moved on 
to Geneva. But with Russian rejection a virtual 
certainty, interest has shifted to the “ informal” 
discussions on the Middle East which will now 
be held during the Conference. What part 
Britain will play in these talks is not yet clear. 
Mr. Dulles’s announcement seems to have come as 
a shock to the Foreign Office, and no arrange- 
ments have been made for officials of the Middle 
Eastern Department to be’ present at Geneva. 
Clearly, Britain wishes to postpone any decisions 
until the first meeting of the Baghdad powers has 
taken place; and the fact that the British represen- 
tative will be Mr. Selwyn Lloyd implies that the 
Government still regards the Middle East as 
primarily a military problem. Yet the diplomatic 
issues cannot be avoided indefinitely. The 
Czech arms deal and the new Syrian-Egyptian 
unified command have, whether the Foreign 
Office likes it or not, created a new situation in 
the Middle East. The balance of power, on 





which the 1951 Tripartite Declaration was based, 
has been upset; and Mr. Sharrett’s hurried flight 
to Paris is proof of the growing alarm in Israel. 
Mr. Macmillan’s apparent complacency is, there- 
fore, grossly misplaced; and his refusal, on the 
grounds of a loaded timetable, to grant Mr. 
Sharrett anything more than a formal interview in 
Paris—although he found time to discuss the 
Portuguese state visit—seems frivolous. 


Re-forming the Chief of Staff 

This week’s changes in the authority of the 
Ministry of Defence and in the structure of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee mark a small, inevitable 
and desirable step forward. Perhaps the most im- 
portant problems raised on the allied side in the 
last war concern the structure of the high com- 
mand, The establishment of a Ministry of Defence 
in 1946 by Mr. Attlee was recognition of the facts 
that modern war is inevitably an inter-service 
combined operation (with the R.A.F. as the 
premier service) and that the western alliance, 
with its increasing complexity of staff-work, has 
become a permanent feature of British military 
planning. But Mr. Attlee’s defence ministry was 
given the very minimum powers—indeed its basic 
concept was of a Minister of Defence without ex- 
tensive departmental responsibilities, on to whom 
the Prime Minister could divulge all the lesser 
political decisions in the field of defence. This 
caution, which was generally approved, arose from 
reluctance to move back towards the discredited 
commander-in-chief system, which prevailed in 
the army before the deliberations of Esher Com- 
mittee and the Haldane reforms at the beginning 
of this century. Nevertheless, it has become in- 
creasingly obvious that the authority of the 
Ministry of Defence must be enhanced if joint 
planning—of production, logistics and manpower, 
as well as operations—is tobe effective. Some 
influential spokesmen, including Mr. Shinvwell, 
argue that the present reform does not go far 
enough and that greater statutory power must be 
given to the Ministry of Defence if it is to disci- 
pline individual service ministries. This criticism 
may prove valid; but it is perhaps wiser to tackle 
the problem step by step. There is no good case 
for weakening the Prime Minister’s over-riding 
responsibility for defence; while the arguments in 
favour of a complete integration of the three 
services are, to say the least, questionable. Under 
the present dispensation, it will be for the Minister 
of Defence and the new chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff (significantly and properly an airman) to 
impose the Government’s will on service planning. 
It is for the Prime Minister himself, and the 
Cabinet, to give them all the backing they need. 


The Glaoui’s Volte-face 


The Glaoui’s announcement on Tuesday that 
he considers the Moroccan Regency Council 
illegal, and that the ex-Sultan, Ben Youssef, 
should be reinstated forthwith, has thrown the 
French Government into confusion. During the 
recent debate on Morocco, M. Faure formally 
declared that the Government would in no cir- 
cumstances permit Ben Youssef’s return to 
Morocco, and that his repatriation to France was 
purely a measure of personal clemency; the argu- 
ment he used to justify this decision was that Ben 
Youssef had been legally deposed and that he was 
unacceptable to a substantial section of Moroccan 
opinion. El Glaoui’s volte-face—clearly intended 
to bolster up his waning prestige among the 
Berbers—destroys M. Faure’s argument at one 
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blow, and the desire of the Moroccans to see Ben 
Youssef reinstated may now fairly be said to be 
unanimous. The Government must now either 
renounce their often-stated principle that the 
question of the throne is purely a matter for the 
Moroccans to decide—thus violating the terms of 
the Protectorate Treaty—or risk antagonising the 
colons and a substantial section of their majority. 


Breakdown of Law in Kenya 

The latest developments in the case of Kamau 
Kachina will hearten those who sometimes wonder 
whether public protest has any effect. After this 
journal drew attention to the distortion of justice 
in Kenya which the case revealed, questions were 
tabled in the Commons calling for police reforms 
in the colony along the lines proposed by Colonel 
Young and for a high-level judicial inquiry into 
the conduct of this and similar cases, a demand 
which the National Executive of the Labour Party 
has also voiced. Since that time the Kenya 
authorities have moved with remarkable speed. 
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The Supreme Court has stepped in to review the 


sentences; and the Kenya Government has now 


announced that a Bill is to be introduced which 
will provide that temporary district officers of all 
kinds shall not in future have 
magisterial powers. These concessions, welcome 
though they are, have nevertheless tended to 
strengthen the sense of public uneasiness. There 
can be no more vivid proof that the rule of law 
has broken down in Kenya than the fact that the 
Supreme Court has had to step in to revise the 
sentences in such a case. Nor has the Colonial 
Secretary explained why the charge against the 
police officers was altered from the original one 
of murder—a step which could only be taken with 
the consent of the prosecution, and so of the 
Attorney General’s department in Nairobi. There 
also remains the nagging doubt as to how many 
similar cases in Kenya never find their way into 
the courts at all because the Administration, which 
controls the police, finds it “politically inex- 
pedient” for charges to be pressed. 
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Grammar School Entrance 

The Kent Education Committee this week 
proposed to abolish the competitive entrance 
examination for grammar and secondary schools. 
Other counties, notably Hertfordshire and the 
West Riding, have made a similar decision and 
each of them is trying a different method of 
selection. In Kent, the places will go to children 
selected on head teachers’ reports and standard 
and intelligence tests spread over four years, but 
entrance will not be rigidly confined to those 
chosen in this way. Since a “second chance” 
examination at thirteen is also to be abolished, 
supplementary entrance will be permitted by 
special recommendation of head masters. This 
is, in fact, a selection system which is designed 
to offer the flexibility of the multilateral school 
without running into the administrative and 
building problems that large school “ complexes ” 
involve. What it will not do, however, is’ to solve 
the problem of “esteem”: the social structure 
of the Kent school system will remain unchanged. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Westminster 


Ancient Rights 


Herbert the Old Pretender sat on the left of 
Labour’s Leader; to the right stretched the 
Younger Pretenders, diminuendo towards the 
Speaker's Chair. What were they thinking of as 
they faced the congested Tories? Of Cut-the- 
call-up, of the Rule-o-Three, of Why-wait-to- 
inherit? Their memories may well have tarned 
to the play, popular in the minor public schools, 
in which the heirs are quarrelling gaily about the 
share-out when Grandpa whom they thought was 
done-for comes clumping down the stairs. There 
is no doubt that on Parliament’s opening day, 
though all were spry, Labour’s Grandpas were 
spriest of all—the Leader, Manny Shinwell, and, 
by the title of his silver beard, Sydney Silverman. 

The opening day of Parliament requires a 
tussle between Private Members and the Execu- 
tive. A supine House of Commons wiil always 
be ready to kiss the foot of patronage. A virile 
Chamber, by contrast, will, through Members like 
Shinwell or Delargy, challenge at every stage any 
attempt by the Executive, whether independently 
or through a concert of the party caucuses, to 
govern behind Parliament’s back. So it was that 
Shinwell complained about the Fourteen-day 
Rule. The Liberals, who at first played a charac- 
teristically dithering and equivocal role in the 
matter, asked through Grimond their expected 
questions about radio and Government. Stronger 
protests came from the Labour back benches. 

How flaccid the Tory Private Members were in 
all this! It’s true they were subdued at the 
prospect of the Budget. Is there anyone who's 
never quaked when expecting six of the best? 
But the Tories who had been loudest against the 
Fourteen-day Rule were worse than silent; they 
yah-yahed at the tops of their voices when the 
Prime Minister spoke of the “ frenzied agitation” 
outside—as if spontaneous disagreement were 
agitation, and back-benchers had no rights except 
to acquiesce. The claque of Tory Ministers who 
joined in the cheering might have remembered 
with suitable humility that they themselves are 
already earmarked as to-morrow’s back-benchers. 

When will the Prime Minister cut down his 
dandelions? No one could be quite sure. He 
himself came into the Chamber like a whisper 
at Question 40. He hesitated near a junior Whip, 
chassised, dawdled, waited for the applause, and 
in its absence, sat. Perhaps he wasn’t recognised. 
Or perhaps he was overlooked in the lively 
volleying between the parties. He was in his most 
lucid debating form on questions of defence. His 
detractors might consider how rarely he leaves a 
sentence in suspense or admits a non sequitur; 
and then think how often they do so themselves. 

While the Prime Minister was tangling with 
Shinwell, the attendants were marching along the 
far aisles with Green Cards sent in by the Com- 
munist Lobby outside. Remembering the tumult 
of the last mass-lobby, the police had ordered 
their arrangements with great skill. A pretty 
policewoman stalked the Central Hall rather like 
an air-hostess, stilling masculine anxieties and 
civilising their passions. The result was a vindi- 
cation of the democratic right of constituents, 
whether they belong to the League of Empire 
Loyalists or to the Peace Pledge Union, to call on 
their Member in the place where he represents 
them. In the event, the lobbyists turned out to 
be typically earnest working-class Communists for 
the most part, arguing a stylised Party line—to 
what useful purpose it was hard to discover, 





In a well ordered system of Government, the 
kind that party bosses like, there would be no 
nuisances—no lobbying, no independent Motions, 
no irritating questions, no objection from non- 
Parliamentary platforms to ex-cathedra views. 
But that sort of tidiness would hardly be demo- 
cratic. The demand by back-benchers on 
October 25 that ancient rights should be 
respected was a warning and a challenge to the 
pontiffs. 

Maurice EDELMAN 


, Paris 
The Procedural Battle 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: M. Faure’s 
decision to hold December elections, together with 
his speech at Annecy last week, in which he 
solemnly denied that it would be necessary to raise 
taxes or recall reservists, form a deception so 
transparent that the Opposition should, at first 
glance, have no difficulty in exposing it. But here 
it should it should be remembered that in France 
the greatest political battles are won by procedural 
victories—and in the realm of Assembly pro- 
cedure, M. Faure is a master. The battle being 
fought this week in the Assembly could result 
in the survival of the Government not merely for 
a few weeks, but for five years. For if the 
Assembly agrees to immediate elections without 
changing the electoral law, roughly the same 
majority will be returned to the Palais Bourbon 
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in January, and the familiar Ministerial quadrille 
—danced by MM. Faure, Bidault, Pinay 
et alia—will begin all over again. Within the 
present system of apparentements, the Centre- 
Right is bound to emerge victorious. The opposi- 
tion—C.P., Socialists and Mendésistes—may vote 
against the Government, but they are not yet pre- 
pared to conclude an electoral alliance. In con- 
trast, the other parties will be apparentés in every 
department, and even if they lose votes they will 
gain seats. In 1951, the Gaullists as well as the 
C.P. were treated as political outcasts by the other 
parties—and this helped to maintain some sort of 
balance between the two extremes of French poli- 
tics; but this time most of the Gaullists will form 
alliances with the so-called Moderates. In addi- 
tion, M. Monnet and his “ European ” friends are 
making strenuous efforts—both financial and 
otherwise—to re-create the old European alliance 
between the M.R.P. and the Socialists. Since the 
Socialists are, in Maurice Duverger’s words, “ half 
European, quarter Mendésiste, and quarter 
Socialist,” this means that in a number of depart- 
ments the Socialists may be grouped not with the 
Left but with the Centre-Right. 

Enough deputies are opposed to immediate 
elections to ensure the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment; but under the new procedure, the 
pointillage system, which enabled the deputies to 
calculate majorities before the votes were cast, no 
longer works. If 312 or more deputies vote 
against the Government, M. Faure has the right 
to dissolve the Assembly—hence, any mistake in 
the Opposition’s calculations could be disastrous, 
and M. Faure is counting on their fear of this risk 
to carry him through. 


‘“‘The Times’? and Monarchy 


Bucxicuam Patace has spoken—through the 
columns of The Times. Its accents recall the 
unctuous tone of Cosmo Cantuar in 1936. 
Having itself failed to publish any information 
about Princess Margaret’s problem, The Times 
now presumes that responsible people have 
hitherto held their tongues on the subject because 
they “knew too little and cared too much.” It 
then bases its argument on the assumption of 
facts which were precisely stated in this journal 
as long ago as August 27, and which have been 
daily repeated in the popular press. Except 
for the readers of The Times, everyone knows of 
the Princess’s desire to marry and of the formid- 
able opposition. Judging by The Times this 
week, the opposition is still clerical and un- 
diminished. 

The argument against the marriage is weighted 
with those vague and high-falutin’ sentiments that 
remind one of the adage that “when bad German 
philosophers die they go to All Soul’s.” The 
Royal Family is the symbol of national unity. 
Admittedly the Royal Marriage Act of 1772 was 
introduced by a half-mad King as an act of 
revenge against his worse-than-mad _ sons. 
Admittedly, it is out of date and could be 
repealed. That would leave the Princess free to 
marry. In Scotland she could even be properly 
married in the Church, since it is only in the 
Southern’ part of the United Kingdom that the 
Anglican Church is established. Further, even in 
England, a large and growing part of the Church 
regards the attitude of the Archbishop and his 
faction towards divorce as mere obscurantism. 
What argument, then, has The Times left? That 
for the Princess to marry a man who has pleaded 
in the Divorce Courts would outrage part of the 
Anglican community, and thus damage the sym- 
bolic character of the Crown by causing pain to a 


section of the Queen’s subjects. The Times there- 
fore argues that if Princess Margaret decides to 
marry “ the gallant officer” (not once does it con- 
taminate the purity of its leader page by mention- 
ing the name) she can do so only by renouncing 
her rather remote entitlement to the Throne, and 
abandoning “her place in the Royal Family as a 
group fulfilling innumerable symbolic and repre- 
sensative functions”. If, on the other hand, she 
decides to renounce her marriage and spend the 
rest of her life walking in order of precedence 
two places behind her Royal sister, she will have 
the comfort of a good conscience, knowing “ that 
happiness in the full sense is a spiritual state, and 
that its most precious element may be a sense of 
duty done.” 

Whether or not this sounds to Princess 
Margaret the cant that it does to us, we do not 
know. The common sense of the matter is, first, 
that the British public thinks the Princess should 
be allowed to decide her own marriage; 
secondly, that the chances of her accession to the 
Throne are remote; thirdly, that the idea of an 
English Queen with a husband who is not of 
royal descent and who once divorced his wife is 
not shocking to any significant section of the 
British public. If the Prime Minister and some of 
his colleagues and the chief officials of the country 
can retain office after divorcing their wives, in 
what way does it matter that the Queen’s sister 
should be in the same position? 

Shorn of the flummery and abracadabra, the 
whole issue comes down to whether there is a 
traditional Establishment of Church and State, 
sacrosanct and above the democracy it is supposed 
to symbolise. Cannot we have a monarchy (if 
we have one at all) where, as in Denmark, com- 
paratively ordinary human beings carry out 
necessary functions of State? 
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The New Statesman Reader 


Peorte who send out questionnaires, like other 
fishermen, are usually out for some particular 
catch, and dangle the appropriate bait. But if you 
simply want to find out what kind of fish may be 
swimming in your ocean, you can just drop your 
net and haul it up and see what comes spilling 
out. If New STATESMAN readers can be sub- 
mitted to this fishy comparison, what a netful of 
individual finny wonders we have drawn up! 

Mere statistics, useful though they may be, 
must conceal the flavour and diversity of the 
9,000 replies to the questionnaire that have been 
analysed Nearly all those who answered 
bought the paper themselves: the club reader and 
borrower seldom replied. About 41 per cent. of 
them are university graduates and a large pro- 
portion of them are motorists; two-thirds of them 
travel abroad for work or pleasure—and many of 
them, since they are an ingenious lot, for a 
mixture of the two. Most of them are still 
young, but old-established readers. No one will 
be surprised to hear that the five largest groups 
include teachers (university and school) and civil 
servants, but it may be more surprising that 
technicians and scientists come next, with 
professional people and business executives run- 
ning them hard. Clerical workers with other 
categories, such as students of various groups, 
artists and actors, come well below. There are 
also a number of engine drivers, many military 
gentlemen and ministers of every religion as 
well as  baronets, actuaries, coppersmiths, 
scientific abstractors, and a taxi-driver in Israel 
who sent messages to his more notable English 
fares. It seems as if that favourite character of 
intimate revue, the gangling youth with the damp 
hair and an N.S. & N. under his arm, is even 
more mythical than we have always thought him. 

The figures, then, make prim reading compared 
with the unscientific pastime of turning over the 
replies; this is like entering a roomful of fascinat- 
ing strangers, relaxed after a drink and bent on 
giving themselves away. Many papers, of course, 
have been completed in a neat, businesslike way 
which was all that could be expected, but the 
majority spill over into splendid expressive extras 
whenever there was a bit of space left empty. Who 
could guess, from a non-committal heading like 
“social activities” in the hobbies section, how 
many readers admit to “ women” as their pastime, 
and how many more to wine? Climbing and 
walking might have been expected, as active 
hobbies, but how about judo and sailing and 
huntin’ and shootin’ and fishin’? Reading and 
the Arts, of course; nor is gardening a surprise, 
the English all. being gardeners under the skin, 
but then vintage cars and painting and pigeons 
and Esperanto have to be accommodated. 

With such a diversity of interests it is not sur- 
prising that the common factor in the answers is 
some sort of sympathy with the paper as a whole, 
a liking for its quirks and for the odd people who 
write in it and the individuality of its opinions 
Among regular features of the paper, Book 
Reviews as a whole come second in popularity 
only to the London Diary; Correspondence and 
This England run them close and the Front Page 
and the Leading Articles have a slight lead over 
the Competitions, Books in General and even the 
famous “small adverts”, so often said to be read 
first by the discriminating. 

Although the individual replies are so—well, 
individual, some fairly coherent groups take 
shape. It is not easy to put a name to these, 
without libellous overtones, but since all the 
world’s queer, save thee and me, it may be worth 


trying. The first that comes to mind is the “ plain 
man” section, a group asking for instruction and 
leadership, but holding to solidly founded 
opinions all the same. Many, it is clear, base 
their regular Saturday night argument on the 
N.S.@& N. The lower-paid workers in this group 
are mostly drivers or skilled manual workers, 
carpenters or postmen or agricultural labourers, 
people who have a certain chance of working at 
their own pace, people with a bit of time to do 
their thinking. These are the people who resent 
any whiff of “ highbrowism” or what several have 
called “ graduate smugness,” and some of them get 
angry when too many foreign phrases embellish 
the articles. But it was undoubtedly an extremist 
who said he “had never liked foreign languages.” 

The plain men are balanced by the thorough- 
going intellectuals. These people crop up every- 
where, irrespective of income group or occupa- 
tion, and they are the readers who would welcome 
longer and more erudite reviews, no shorter 
notices, more articles on abstruse subjects, reviews 
of foreign books in the appropriate language, more 
art, or more music, or more economics, They tend 
to disagree violently with the paper on their 
special subjects, but remain, all the same, as de- 
voted as they may be this side of idolatry. 

Then there is a group that we might call the 
intelligent ordinaries, a classification to which few 
would admit, but which probably makes up the 
backbone of the readership, These people are 
mostly very busy with their lives, professionals or 
technicians, and they ar¢ happy to take what 
comes, cheerfully skipping what they can’t digest 
It may be modern poems or currency questions or 
French politics which send them off to sleep, but 
in the main they feel up to date when they have 
“seen the Statesman.” Their comments are apt 
to end with a plea or two—“ more tolerance for 
unsophisticated pleasures such as sport and the 
Royal Family ” is a good example. 

There are several smaller groups, united only 
by a common demand or criticism. Of these, the 
regionals are particularly noticeable. There is an 
outcry for provincial news, for a less London- 
based point of view, and many overseas and pro- 
vincial readers ask for special numbers dealing 
with the affairs of their own part of the world 
4,400 out of 9,000 of the replies came from 
London and the Home Counties; the rest from 
the provinces and every country in the five Conti- 
nents. Incidentally, it seems that the paper is all 
things to all men—anti-American, pro-American, 
anti-French, pro-French, pro-Israeli, pro-Arab 
Another criticism comes from those who are dis 
satisfied with the N.S. & N. treatment of some 
particular subject; religion, education, industrial 
affairs, architecture and psychology are all, in the 
eyes of some groups, insufficiently covered, or 
treated with unjustified bias. 

In a set of people so non-conforming, it 1s 
interesting to find a few attitudes turning up ume 
and again. There is a certain proprietary and 
family feeling towards the paper, which comes 
out in requests for pictures and biographies of 
the contributors. There is fine jealousy for the 
paper’s reputation, emerging in comments that 
some article or point of view is “unworthy” of 
the general standard. And there is terrible 
sniping from a few purists at “ capitalist” adver- 
tising: like other fine souls, they have not thought 
how the world would go round without sin and 
how dull a newspaper looks if capitalists do not 
think its readers worth pursuing. 

Affection for the paper shows itself in a num 
ber of ways, sometimes in a slightly grousing 
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married sort of tone, pointing out a fault while 
bearing with it, sometimes as a relationship 
pleasantly expressed by the reader who no longer 
has time for the paper every week, but buys a 
copy now and then “ to see how you are.” There 
is a good deal of simple gratitude: “ please con- 
tinue to enlighten the ignorant Robinsons,” and, 
evidently, much silent and pleasurable disagree- 
ment: “I only buy the paper to see the Other 
Point of View.” 

Replies to the question about “ political lean- 
ings” were carefully qualified. 5,248 (out of the 
9,000) supported the Labour Party with endless 
marginal reservations, if and but and faute-de- 
mieux, and there is a great deal of strong but 
frustrated Liberal feeling expressed apart from the 
few who said they were Liberals. More claimed 
to be Conservatives, but there were only 170 
Communists. 2,157 refused to be committed 
party supporters. This condition of doubt—or 
at least of falling short of certainty—fits in with 
the recurring demand for a restatement of basic 
Socialist principles, reminiscences of early 
Socialist leaders, and other political groundwork, 
to be provided in addition to the comment on 
day-to-day politics. Something of the same 
attitude is suggested by the other papers read: on 
Sundays the Observer first, with the Sunday 
Times far behind and the rest nowhere: on week- 
days the News Chronicle, Manchester Guardian, 
The Times in that order, with the others merely 
also rans. Answers on religious beliefs were also 
much qualified, many people giving their first 
attachment and their present state of grace, 
This was another question which produced enor- 
mous diversity, from ‘Taoists to Groupers 
through every shade between. 1,770 said they 
were Anglicans, 309 Catholics, and only 88 were 
willing to call themselves Rationalists, though no 
doubt the 4,273 with No Religion included many 
who would often be so classified 
there is the same demand for 
comparison 


In religion too, 
reassessment and 
different forms of belief. 
These two sets of answers, taken together, suggest 
the existence of a body of 
appetite for solid reading 

The appetite for solids, the realisation that 
there is a shocking amount to know and not 
enough time to get to know it, emerges again 
and again in the demand for factual articles of 
ali kinds, especially on scientific subjects. They, 
the readers, want to be told what the scientists 
are up to, and, if possible, whether it is a good 
thing. They also want to know more and more 
and more about foreign affairs, not so much the 
in-and-out of the political scene, but the social 
and economic set-up everywhere: most parts of 
the globe have their fanciers 

Those who made suggestions for new features 
produced lively and thought-provoking, but not 
perhaps startling, ideas. In the main they wanted 
more of this and less of that, rather than a com- 
plete revision of the list of contents. Nobody 
hankered for the cosiness of the regular woman's 
feature, though some asked for more articles by, 
and of interest to, women. Others 
some younger contributors, perhaps sending 
news from the universities, There is a formid- 
able Bridge articles party, quite a feeling for 
sport, a small but flourishing demand for more 
new poctry and “creative” writing, a suspicion 
that the competitions have become a bit of a 
club, a shout for more music and more visual 
art. “ Please publish the results of this question- 
naire” appeared fairly regularly, but many 
seemed alarmed (quite unnecessarily) by the idea 
that we may be unduly influenced by the answers 
and led by the nose thereafter. 

Who are they then, the 9,500 people who 
replied, and may presumably be taken as typical? 


between 


readers with a vast 


asked for 
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Not “types” at all, as one had always sus- 
pected, their only common characteristic, it 
seems, a tendency to ask “why?” pretty often. 
Let a reader produce the summing-up: “ You 
seem to be acquiring a useful status,” says he, “as 
a sort of intangible non-located club for people 
who don’t like mixing very much, but value each 
other’s mental atmosphere.” Fair enough! 
EpiTor 


A booklet which gives fuller details of the question- 
nawe results is in preparation. Readers who wish to 
receive a copy on ar moomag should send one shilling 
10 the Publisher 0 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 


India’s New Map 


{The Indian Government is at present discussing 
the recommendations of the States Re-organisa- 
tion Commission appointed on December 29, 
1953. After travelling 38,000 miles, studying 
more than 152,000 telegrams, resolutions and 
memoranda and interviewing 9,000 people, the 
Commission proposed to redraw completely the 
map of India, altering the boundaries of existing 
states, and making three new ones, Kerala, 
Kernataka and Vidarbha. In the following article 
Mr. Chalapathi Rau, for many years Editor of the 
National Herald discusses the details of the Report 
and the problems involved.| 


Inp1a’s map, as redrawn by the States Reorgan- 
isation Commission, will contain sixteen states, 
instead of the present twenty-seven, and three 
centrally administered areas. The states will 
not be classified and given differing constitu- 
tional status as at present. This simplicity of 
design has been achieved by enforcing the objec- 
tives of the unity and security of the country, 
of administrative convenience and of economic 
and financial viability. The language and culture 
of an area as representing a common pattern of 
living has been an important but not exclusive 
consideration. ‘The majority of the states are 
already unilingual. Fourteen will now be unilin- 
gual states (but not because of exclusive linguis- 
tic and cultural considerations) and two will be 
bilingual. There will be four Hindi-speaking and 
two Telugu-speaking states. In the bilingual 
Bombay state, Maharashtrians will keep jostling 
together with Gujaratis and there will also be the 
separate Maharashtra state of Vidarbha. The 
Punjab will be both Hindi-speaking and Punjabi- 
speaking. ‘The commission has laid down that 
a state would be unilingual only where one 
language group constituted 70 per cent. or more 
of its population. 

Nothing but highmindedness was expected of 
the high-level three-man commission, but the 
question is whether the redrawn map will satisfy 
the strongly expressed urges of people brought 
up for long on the logic of linguistic provinces. 
The first reference to linguistic considerations, 
strangely enough, was in Curzon’s notes on the 
Bengal Partition; there were references later in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the Simon 
Commission Report and the Nehru Report. The 
Congress redrew its map on a language basis at 
the Nagpur session of 1920. Next to Congress- 
men, who have been addicts to states on a lin- 
guistic basis, come Communists, brought up on 
the Soviet logic of autonomy and nationalities. 
Languages became the basis for an unevenly 
developed feeling that there were sub-cultures 
and sub-nations. In a British India which had 
grown from accident, accretion, lapse and annex- 
ation, the case for re-arrangement was irresistible. 
Orissa and Sind were separated carly, und, after 
a painful process, Andhra had to be separated 
from Madras. Re-arrangement of states seemed 





feasible because India is not a federation of 
sovereign units, an “indestructible union of 
indestructible states,” and it could be done by 
Parliament without constitutional amendment. 
But where was re-organisation to stop? 

The commission, in redrawing the map of the 
entire country, has conceded the demand for lin- 
guistic states where other considerations have 
been satisfied. The departures from the linguistic 
basis are striking. The commission has refused 
to recommend a Punjabi-speaking state which 
would have meant a Sikh state and, therefore, 
a communal state in the northern border of 
India. It would have merely left the Sikhs 
stronger in areas where they are strong and 
weaker in areas where they are weak. With 
Himachal Pradesh and Pepsu added, the new 
Punjab will be bilingual and could make the 
maximum use of the vast power and irrigation 
projects of the area. Similarly, the commission 
has refused to change the present cosmopolitan 
position of Bombay City, surrounded by a 
Maharashtrian hinterland. But the Maharashtrian 
areas of Hyderabad will be added to Bombay 
state giving Maharashtrians sufficient compen- 
sation in strength for the addition of Gujarati- 
speaking Saurashtra and Kutch. The eight 
Marathi-speaking districts of Madhya Pradesh, 
representing Berar, will be a Maharashtrian 
state round Nagpur. It will be viable and con- 
tains the most important cotton-growing areas 
of the country. But Maharashtrian sentiment has 
been deeply hurt and the greatest trouble will 
be from this quarter. 

The disintegration of Hyderabad, another 
major step, follows the linguistic pattern and 
offers satisfaction to the three language groups. 
Here the long unity of the state did not mean 
a common culture except in the cities, where too 
it was mostly court culture. The Telugu-speaking 
area of Telengana, however, is on economic 
grounds to remain separate from Telugu-speak- 
ing Andhra, and if after the 1961 or 1962 general 
elections, the comparatively backward people of 
Telengana decide through their legislature to join 
Andhra, they will do so with some kind of 
devolution not to lose present privileges. The 
Andhras, with a financial deficit and other prob- 
lems, are not likely to be shaken by this solution, 
but the pace and timing of unification will depend 
on the Congress-Communist power balance. The 
new Madhya Pradesh, made of the residuary 
areas of the present Madhya Pradesh and 
Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh, spread- 
eagled in the centre of the map, is likely to serve 
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the cause of unity. It will be the largest state 
in area with a population of 26 million and has 
a new steel plant added to its vast natural 
resources. The two new states of Karnataka and 
Kerala and the residuary Madras state follow 
the linguistic pattern but with some variations. 
The Telugu-dominated gold-mining area of 
Kolar is to remain with Karnataka but the entire 
Bellary district, much of which including the 
Bellary town has been conceded to Karnataka 
under several awards, has been assigned to 
Andhra to give it access to the headworks of the 
Tungabhadra project. Madras City, mainly 
Tamil, remains with the Tamils and the argu- 
ment of historical origins has been in this as in 
all other cases considered irrelevant. 

The Commission has refused to think of making 
the fluid northeast more fluid by creating new 
states. No hill states are to be carved out of 
Assam, with its three international frontiers. The 
North-Eastern Frontier Agency is to be the 
Centre’s responsibility, though constitutionally 
attached to Assam, and Tripura has been incor- 
porated. Manipur, distinctive in several ways, 
is to be Centrally administered with representa- 
tion in Parliament but without the luxury of a 
legislature. Assam’s is a problem of communica- 
tions and the living and educational standards 
of its hill peoples require high priority. The 
demand for a Jharkhand state, for the Adivasis, 
has been rejected on the ground that they are 
not a compact group living in a contiguous area. 
Parts of the Purnea and Manbhum districts are 
to be transferred for administrative reasons from 
Bihar t West Bengal, representing a small part 
of a strongly emotional Bengali demand. 

The new look will be considered satisfactory 
by those who are not attached to any agitation. 
The states at present are unequal in size, popu- 
lation and resources; they are also unequal 
before the law. In the new pattern, the states will 
be viable administrative units, able to maintain 
and develop themselves and run efficient demo- 
cratic governments. Part-B states, created in 
the historic, if muddled, process of integration, 
are to disappear with their rajpramukhs, whose 
privy purses will remain unreduced. The 
disappearance of Part-C states, including Delhi 
state, nursed on parochial feeling, will be wel- 
comed. There will be no new or old Delhi. 
It will be one Delhi with a corporation and 
unattached to any state, a kind of Washington, 
D.C. The rearrangement of states follows natural 
economic regions, and wide disparities in natural 
resources has been avoided. 

The increase in the number of unilingual 
States is not intended to alter the unitary 
character of the constitution. The Soviet and 
Yugoslav parallel of the maximum amount of 
autonomy has been considered by the Commis- 
sion and rejected. In India one-party domination 
is not desired, and the unity behind the union 
of states has to be independent of political 
parties. It has to be constitutional and admini- 
strative unity re-establishing the underlying 
unity of the country. The Commission has 
suggested revival of some all-India cadres of 
service, constitution of public service commis- 
sions for more than one state, educational 
safeguards for linguistic minorities, development 
boards for backward areas. It has suggested 
constitutional recognition of the right to instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue at primary stage and 
outside recruitment for state High Courts. Mr. 
Panikkar’s note of dissent advocating division of 
Uttar Pradesh illustrates an inherent danger 
usually Overlooked. U.P. is the most populous 
State and has five members in the Central 
cabinet holding important portfolios. This 
dominance may not be lasting. But betwcen the 
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largest state in area, Madhya Pradesh, and the 
smallest state, Kerala, or between U.P., the most 
populous, and Vidarbha, the least populous, there 
is bound to be unbalance of one kind or another. 
It might be multiplied if the party in power at 
the centre ceases to be the party in power in 
some of the states. The American parallel 
seems to be appropriate and the present arrange- 
ment of a North Indian President and a South 
Indian Vice-President may be extended with 
variations. There is yet an invisible Great Wall 
between the North and the South. It could be 
broken with growing experience of nation- 
building. India, too, has her Solid South and its 
passions and sentiments cannot be ignored. The 
Hindi and non-Hindi areas and populations are 
balanced and there can be no complaint of Hindi 
domination, if the language question is wisely 
tackled. The population of a state like U.P. may 
be good for stability or for change; of all States, 
it is likely to be the Prussia of nationalist India 
or to provide the Russian core of socialist recon- 
struction. Delimitation of constituencies, divi- 
sion of assets and liabilities and reintegration of 
administrative services are colossal tasks for a 
people preparing for the next general elections 
ian a year. If Nehru and Congress can preserve 
the present temper, the Congress might, when it 
is in power in all the states, be able to solve yet 
one more big problem, before other parties take 
control of it. 
M. CHALAPATHI Rau 


London Diary 


Tue world, especially the German part of it, 


changes less than one would have hoped. The 
Saar seems not to have changed at all. I haye 
sharp memories of the plebiscite in 1935. Then, 


as now, international authority did its best to en- 
sure order and fair elections. The Nazis ran away 
with the show. The Social Democrats put up a 
fight; their useless slogan was Fiir Deutschland; 
gegen Hitler. At one vast meeting the Socialist 
leader, with the microphone in front of him, 
started by declaring that the Nazis would do all 
they could to suppress German democracy. The 
voice of the people, he declared, could not be 
stifled. ... At that moment the Nazis cut off the 
electric current and he was left inaudible, opening 
and shutting his mouth like a fish. Thus died the 
liberal cliché that force is no match for spiritual 
power. 
* 7 * 


The authorities are now frantically worried 
about the results of myxomatosis. One of the 
principal objections has always been that a strain 
of rabbit would appear which was immune from 
the disease, or at any rate liable to survive its 
attacks. This, it seems, is now happening; we 
are in danger of soon having as many rabbits as 
ever. Farmers are now told to kill off any rabbits 
they see with any tools that come to hand. I 
should be surprised if they succeed in finishing 
the job. It is a very difficult as well as a con- 
science-burdening target to exterminate a species. 
Everybody has mixed feelings about it. The 
figures about a 20 per cent. or more increase in 
crop production as a result of myxomatosis are 
impressive. But you have only got to talk to 
agricultural labourers to see how little co-opera- 
tion the farmer can expect in any efforts to 
exterminate rabbits. I talked to one the other day 
who said, “ Oh, it is fine for the farmer. The land 
used to produce so much grain and grass for the 
farmer and so many rabbits for the labourer. 
Now the farmer gets more and we lose our meat.” 
Then I noticed something else. The truth is that 


everybody is fond of rabbits. If we were exter- 
minating rats, nobody would mind how cruelly 
we did it, but almost everybody in the country- 
side has been made miserable by the sight of 
these demented little creatures with thei: 
falling out of their heads. I used to comfort 
myself by remembering that they would no longer 
be there to die in snares. People would no longer 
write to me from Devon and Cornwall to describe 
how they were kept awake at night by their 
screams. But if rabbits are now coming back 
immune from the disease, then we have made the 
worst of all possible worlds. We have had the 
cruelty; we shall still have the trapping and we 
shan’t get rid of the rabbits. I was impressed 
by a landowner I came across the other day who, 
after talking about how much better his crops 
were as a result of getting rid of the rabbits 
remarked that he had seen one the other day; so 
perhaps a few of them were coming back, and he 
added, with an apologetic cough, that he could 
not help liking to see “the little beggars running 
about again.” 


eyes 


. * . 


The uproar over the “14-day rule” has 
diverted attention from what is perhaps an even 
less defensible use of the P.M.G.’s power of veto 
I refer: to his instructions to the Welsh Broad 
casting Council forbidding them to hold special 
political broadcasts on the Welsh Region. Plaid 
Cymru, the Welsh Nationalist Party, have now 
issued a short pamphlet on the subject. Under 
the agreement of 1947, parties become eligible for 
political broadcasts on the B.B.C. only if they can 
prove that they are putting up candidates in 50 
constituencies—that is, one-twelfth of the total 
Since there are only 36 Welsh seats, Plaid Cymru 
has always been automatically debarred. The 
Beveridge Commission drew attention to the 
unfairness of this arrangement, and for some time 
the Welsh Council has been discussing a change 
At the end of last year, it announced that any 
party putting up candidates in one-twelfth of the 
Welsh seats would be allowed a 15 minutes 
broadcast every six months on the Welsh Region 
In February, leaders of the three main political 
parties met members of the Welsh Council in 
London and asked for the plan to be scrapped 
The Council refused, whereupon the P.M.G 
informed them, in April, that he would use his 
power of veto if they tried to go ahead. The 
most disturbing aspect of the whole business is 
that the Labour Party—which has, naturally, 
more to fear from Welsh Nationalist candidates 
than the Tories—appears to have taken the lead 
in urging the ban on the P.M.G 

. . * 

In the interval of the first night of Chinese 
Classical Theatre at the Palace Theatre, I ran into 
one of the most knowledgeable of Young China 
Hands. He said “ This is all wrong, you know.” 
“Oh, yeah!” I said, “You mean it is not very 
classical and only lasts two hours instead of seven, 
and the music sounds soft and westernised?” 
“Yes,” he said, “and more than that. It is just 
as if the British, by way of presenting the Classical 
British Theatre to the world, were to show a 
couple of scenes from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the clowns fooling in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and a couple of turns from the 
Palladium. All good, I grant you, but extracts 
chosen because they are amusing rather than be 
cause they are representative.” “I dare say you 
are right,” I replied. “Certainly tonight's show 
is not much like the one I saw in Peking a few 
weeks ago, when I was the only European in a vast 


sea of boiler-suited Chinese. But all wrong? 


No. It’s gorgeous fun—the thing that the Chinese | 
and British most easily share—and what fun the 










It’s a Gift! 


Time is deceptive: Christmas gifts for friends 
abroad need your urgent consideration now, 
In the case of all those holiday and business 
friends, pen pals and emigrant 
many postage days away, 
What can you give them 
in time? 


relatives $0 
this is the hour 
and wil. it arrive 


Here is a simple solution. If they. are not 
already readers of the NEW STATESMAN, why 
not give them a six-month subscription at a 
bargain rate? Each year we help our readers 
to solve their present problems in this way, 
and you in turn help us to find new readers. 
Because sO many permanent new readers are 
thus introduced to the paper, it is possible 


to make this offer a really cheap one—less 
than half the usual rate. 
This is our offer: We will send the NEW 


STATESMAN for six months (26 issues) to a new 
reader at any address in the world for TEN 
SHILLINGS instead of the usual 22s. 6d. 
Moreover, we will charge only 25s. for three 
such subscriptions, or at the rate of 8s. 4d, 
per subscription for any number in excess of 
three. Recipients of these Gift Subscriptions 
will be notified by us and informed of the 
name of the donor; they are under no obliga- 
tion to continue purchasing the paper after 
the Gift Subscription expires First copies 
will be dispatched from this office to arrive 
as near Christmas as possible 


Readers in North America may remit at 
the rate of $2 per subscription, or $5 for 
three and pro rata for multiples of three, 
to our New York agents, British Publica‘ion;s 
Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New York 22 N.Y 
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Monkey King is, and what a colossal success 
the whole thing is going to be! I'll prophesy a 
sharp demand in the shops for toys from the 
Chinese Opera, and as for their ‘tumbling,’ did 
you ever see anything like it?” I came out of 
the theatre with a rather stout, middle-aged 
Englishwoman, who was with difficulty restrained 
from turning back-somersaults down the Charing 
Cross Road! 
* * * 

At an age when most public men begin to pull 
out of their commitments, Sir Robert Mayer is 
cheerfully shouldering fresh burdens. For a 
whole generation his Children’s Concerts have 
been an invaluable feature of our musical life; and 
this Saturday he begins a series of Youth Concerts 
at the Festival Hall under the auspices of a new 
organisation called “Youth and Music.” Sir 
Robert’s aim, I understand, is to preserve and 
foster the taste for good music which has perhaps 
been acquired during school days but wilts in 
adolescence. He hopes to undermine the exces- 
sively conservative choice of programme now 
offered at the average orchestral concert. “ Youth 
and Music,” whose offices are at 22 Bloomfield 
Street, E.C.2, is an English associate of the wide- 
spread Continental movement called “ Jeunesse 
Musicales.” In France, where the movement 
originated and is particularly vigorous, the 
“].M.F.” has its own monthly paper, and organ- 
ises not only concerts but meetings at which 
composers like Honegger and Poulenc talk freely 
about their music and answer their young 
listeners’ questions. I dare say many English 
composers would enjoy a similar chance to put 
their point of view before an audience of youthful 
but by no means undiscriminating enthusiasts, 

+ . + 

The other day I had a beautiful vision. It 
came to me while I was being taken round Reed’s 
paper mills at Aylesford in Kent—the largest 
and, I’m sure, the most efficient mixed paper mill 
in Europe. Has no detective story writer ever 
conceived of this simple, fool-proof, final and 
utterly satisfying means of journalistic ven- 
geance? I watched the bundles of wood pulp 
being fed into the great vats where it is churned 
into porridge. I saw it flowing with the violence 
of Niagara down a chute and emerging, after a 
vast tumble in the rollers, solid and purged of 
impurities, respectable newsprint fit to be made 
into THe New STATESMAN and other less august 
journals. My mind, always evasive about tech- 
nicalities, wandered off on a personal chase. 
Suppose I came here one day with old X, who 
has so often treated me with inadequate respect 
in his contemptible rag. . .. Courteous, old com- 
rades in arms, we should look down into one of 
the vats; a nonchalant push and his cries are 
drowned in a whirl of machinery; in the centre 
of the vat he is seized with the rest of the pulp 
by the “ agitator”-—how agreeably ironic a fate 
for him, the grim old reactionary!—and after a 
few turbulent moments he is mingled with the 
pulp, crushed flat and swept with inconceivable 
velocity down a cataract with the water pouring 
out of him all the way. Then the great rollers 
catch him, play with him, tumble and somer- 
sault him, smooth him and refine him and 
squeeze him dry as The Times, If he snaps in 
the process—and who could blame him?—a score 
of swift and skilful hands are there to blow the 
fluttering bits of him off the rollers with hose- 
pipes; the machinery does not stop even for a 
second, In the bat of an eyelid the breakage is 
repaired and he is smoothly wound off on to a 
huge spindle, which a giant crane deposits on a 
neat pile ready for next week's issue. What if 
the N.S. @ N. is a bit more pink than usual 
that week? No one will notice. What they will 





all applaud is the admirable generosity, the deli- 

cate affection and moving sincerity of the obituary 

that I shall, quite literally, write upon him. 
CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


British troops patrolling Cypriot towns and 
villages will carry batons or pickaxe handles 
instead of rifles. They will strive to make friends 
with every man, woman and child.—Daily Mirror. 
(J. A. Ewart.) 


—, in evidence, said that he hired the taxi-cab 
to collect money which the National Assistance 
Board owed him. He could have paid the taxi-cab 
driver after the board had paid him.—Manchester 
Guardian, (W, Sexton.) 


Said Lieutenant-Commander C, H. Bunbury, 
navigator of the H.M.S. Diana, which had just 
arrived back at Rosyth Dockyard from Leningrad 
yesterday : 

“TI am afraid we found the entertainment a bit 
too cultural, They were always being asked what 
it was like in England and what they thought of 
Russia.”——News Chronicle, (J. Miller.) 


The Church of England has become an active 
investor in ordinary shares and a_ substantial 
customer of the Stock Exchange.—Manchester 
Guardian. (H, Norwood.) 


Blue-print for the Use of 
Anti-Proton 


“We are told that this sinister new particle might 
annihilate the basic unit of all matter.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

At Westminster the lobbies hum, 

The press reports some sharp debating; 

The shape of shapeless thing to come 

Is in one single para, stating 

That man can skip re-incarnation 

By one complete disintegration, 


The scientists can now create 
A Ptolemaic world, but flatter, 
They know how to annihilate 
The basic unity of matter. 
I'd like to register my vote on 
The proper use of Anti-Proton. 


Science has yet to spill the beans 
On Anti-Proton’s retail uses, 
Like liquidating girls in jeans 
And Johnny Ray . . . which introduces 
The general theme of an agenda— 
Persons delendi, things delenda. 


The Dockers (with their limousine— 
Gold-plate and seats of zebra leather) 
And Barbara Hutton long have been 
Ripe for experiment, together 
With Rothermere’s and Beaver’s Organs— 
Good guinea-pigs for Super-Gorgons. 


The Glaoui might enjoy the cure 
(Promised a paradise of houris)— 
He is expendable. I’m sure, 
And I am certain that Latour is: 
Le Général’s fine public spirit 
Immortalised could gather merit. 


I cannot here enumerate 

The bores of sound and television; 
They will, in time, disintegrate. 

But mark for more immediate fission 
The studio claque whose robot laughter 
Inevitably follows after. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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A Postcard from 
Dublin 


Nornine has changed: perhaps nothing ever 
will. The word Dublin means a Dark Pool and 
the image called up of a grey expanse of water, 
ruffied at times by a little breeze and, of course, 
with a certain agitated life in its depths, is no 
bad one. On the surface life follows its tranquil 
way, immune from outside influence. A notice in 
a shop announcing the firm’s continuing readi- 
ness to send parcels of tinned salmon to Britain 
somehow emphasises this curious isolation. 

Lord Nelson has not yet been removed from 
his commanding position on the Pillar. The little 
mazes of strects each side of the Liffey have not 
apparently been swept since last I saw them. 
Father Murphy is still, no doubt, of opinion that 
Irish marriages are the envy of the world. In 
O’Connell Street the small, ragged boys shake 
their collecting boxes indignantly at the passer- 
by for the Language Revival or the Martyrs in 
English Gaols or other perennially deserving 
objects. The alien beauties of Dublin’s architec- 
ture continue to feed the eye and charm the mind 
as ever. 

In a church, bright with varnished yellow 
pews and blue, pink and white plaster saints, a 
friar preaches fervently to a rapt congregation. 
“We should approach the Little Flower, my 
friends,” he says, in the racy accents of the bogs, 
“as a business man approaches a member of the 
Dail—when we want something done.” I have 
an odd sense of having been here many times 
before and, at this particular stage of the friar’s 
address, I hasten away. 

A little distance farther on, my friend the 
newspaper seller rushes up with his customary 
greeting of “God bless you, ma’am, I’m shtuck 
for the price of a drink.” Newspapers work out 
at about two shillings each, for it would be 
wicked, in Dublin, to allow an appeal of this kind 
to go unregarded. The bottle is the Irishman’s 
stay and his comfort: in it he finds, if not truth 
or peace, at least a momentary synthesis of con- 
fusions: and to contribute to one of these is 
probably the most we can do for him. Never- 
theless, it adds to the high cost of living. 

A distinguished scholar comes slowly across 
Merrion Square, gold-and-silvery under the 
autumn sun. He looks fiercely about him: now 
and again he stops entirely, snorting like an 
appalled race-horse. His lips are seen to move. 
Then he will break into a little run for a few 
paces, and again stop, clutching his head. 

“Thinking about Ireland?” I suggest, as we 
draw level. 

He laughs ruefully, without attempting to 
deny it: and, indeed, it would be idle to do so, as 
the choreography is unmistakable. 

Yes, Dublin is her own dear self. And how 
keen is my regret that I missed one of those times 
when she is more gloriously herself than at any 
other. I was out of Dublin the day that three 
members of the Irish Republican Army were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life by an English 
judge. At such moments every bat in the 
national belfry takes wing. Most cities have a 
lunatic fringe, but here is one with a lunatic core. 
Far from capering joyously on the periphery, the 
lunatic element bides its time at the very centre 
and heart: it does not press from without but 
radiates steadily from within, awaiting only an 
occasion to which it can rise with a happy sense 
of release, like a balloon at last freed from its 
moorings. 

There appears to be a notion abroad that the 
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POWER 
GENERATION 


The world was startled some 200 
years ago when Benjamin Franklin 
succeeded in drawing electricity, 
from a thunder cloud with the aid 
of a kite. Today, electricity is an 
accepted necessity of everyday life. 
And still the demand for electric 
power grows. 

Every new industrial, commercial 
and domestic development requires 
an immediate supply of electric 
power. Electricity is bringing mod- 
ernisation to traditional industries, 
too—and this means increased 
productivity. 

To meet the world demand the 
G.E.C., which has over half a 
century's experience in designing, 
building and installing electrical 
generators, plans to produce giant 
machines some two or three times 
larger than the largest yet installed 
in existing power stations, These 
giants, operating at higher steam 
pressures and temperatures, will give 
correspondingly higher efficiencies. 

Built and tested in two vast new 
works, they are destined not only 
for installation in the conventional 


power stations of the future but also 
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&G.C. AND THE 





in the new atomic power stations 
which the G.E.C. is now ready to 
build. 

A turbo-alternator of 120 MW 
capacity is being manufactured by 
the G.E.C. now. It will look very 
much like that in the illustration. 
Another development — a more 
efficient method of cooling alterna- 
tors — makes it possible for the 
Company to build even larger units 
up to 400 MW capacity. 

Whatever demands the future 
makes in the field of power gener- 
ation the G.E.C. with its unrivalled 
staff and unique research facilities 


will be ready and able to supply 


the need. 


CHANGING WORLD 
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LEADERS 
ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Too technical for the 


Board-room? 


We are speaking of refractories. Technical they certainly 

are; and becoming more difficult for the non-specialist to cope 
with every day. Why not, then, leave them to the specialist ? 
Why drag them into the board-room? The difficulty is 

that refractories have so decisive an effect on costs, that no 


management can afford to leave them out of it. 


Fortunately, a specialist can clear the technicalities out of 
the way, so that the essentials — such things as maintenance, 


fuel economy and productivity — stand out clearly. You 


Pt Poof 2+} PH} ef oc} IV] >< 


will find many such specialists at Morgan Refractories. As the 
designers and operators of the most up-to-date refractories 


plant in Europe, their conclusions are worth having — if only 





to confirm your own, Their advice is very willingly given. 





ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES — THEY KNOW 


MORGAN : 
efractories on 
ful 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE, TEL: NESTON 140€ for 
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LR.A. is something apart, untypical, composed 
of young hot-heads whose pranks are deplored 
by the great right-thinking mass of the people. 
Like so many foreign views of Ireland, this is 
mistaken. The un-Irish thing about the Army 
is its preparedness to act, to take risks, even to 
plan ahead: in point of view, in mythology and 
above all in logic, it is in the finest and purest 
native tradition. 

The news, then, that three more young thugs 
have come to grief will cause a number of seem- 
ingly rational people to strike attitudes not their 
own. Or rather, attitudes contrary to those they 
normally strike, for what an Irishman’s “real” 
attitude to anMthing is, is a puzzle. A friend 
of mine, devout, orthodox and highly respect- 
able, once declared that there was no such thing 
as truth and if there were he should refuse to 
believe in it. He was joking, but this is the long 
and the short of it. ‘ 

A. will let fly at the iniquity of the English 
in tearing away from the arms of Mother Erin, 
and holding by force her six lovely children. 
The interesting thing here is that A. can hardly 
wait to put as much distance between himself 
and Mother Erin as possible. Indeed, if it cannot 
soon be managed, he hints, he may go mad. At 
the same time he burns with indignation to think 
of others barred from the felicities he hopes to 
flee. B., who goes in dread of his own shadow, 
is fired by the mock heroics, the ambushes, re- 
volvers, masks, bloodshed, recalling glories of the 
troubled times, hallucinatory for the most part 
but now securely embedded in the national myth. 
C. is haunted by the savagery of the English 
judge. “Aren’t they the same today as they 
always were, the cruellest race in the world?” 
he cries, passionately. And there is an odd thing 
about C. which really makes him a case. He is a 
Protestant, with a good English name: every- 
thing his people had and were through the 
generations they owed to the Crown: yet such 
is the contagion of hysteria that he talks today 
as one of a long line of evicted peasants. 

These fiery outbursts are as nothing to the 
uproar that ensues if anyone should utter a word 
of sense. There is a reasonable fringe in Dublin, 
and very sturdily reasonable it is, swimming as 
it must against the broad current of popular 
thought. Some members of this persecuted 
minority suggest now and again that Mother 
Erin, instead of peppering her lost children with 
stolen bullets, should do the old homestead up, 
mend the leaking roof, persuade Father to take 
that sour expression off his face and so entice 
them back again. But they are apt to be howled 
down as traitors, West Britons, nincompoops and 
lacking in sense of reality. Ireland expects some- 
thing a little more vivid than that: it is the kind 
of sane, dreary thing the English would do: and 
between ourselves it would mean some hard 
thinking and honest sweat. 

It is more appropriate that the I.R.A. should 
continue its murderous game of Red Indians, so 
that people may fizz with enjoyable rage when 
they get their deserts. The cream of this game, 
too, is that it is unlikely ever to succeed, for if 
Mother Erin’s simple wants were once fulfilled, 
the frustration would be appalling. Deep in so 
many Irish hearts lies a little Dark Pool of ran- 
cour and envy, a constant switching blindly from 
one object to another, but always there. Only 
once in Ireland have I felt an atmosphere of 
fulfilment, of real and tranquil harmony, and that 
was in the cemetery at Glasnevin. There in the 
forest of tall grey Celtic crosses, among the 
gloomy trees and shrubs, was a sense at last of 
being among people who had absolutely got what 
they craved. Honor Tracy 


The Soviet Stage Goes Human 


So far, the most interesting evolution in the 
Soviet literature of the last year or so is to be 
observed not in its novels but its plays. They 
denote several things all at once: first, a greater 
freedom of discussion, above all of “ dangerous” 
topics like the misdeeds of the N.K.V.D. in the 
past, and the mumbo-jumbo of “ Marxist” lec- 
tures on the future of Communism. These, for 
instance, are the two principal topics of Alex- 
ander Korneichuk’s play, The Wings, which has 
been running in dozens of theatres throughout 
the Soviet Union for months past. Similarly, 
in Alexander Stein’s play, A Personal Matter, we 
are shown a high Party official, who has just 
been expelled from the Party on a charge trumped 
up by another Party member. In the end truth 
triumphs, and our hero is duly rehabilitated. 

But in the interval, the man has a very hard 
time. To be expelled from the Party is the 
supreme disgrace, worse than death, as it were. 
The play is chiefly concerned with the reactions 
of the people in the presence of the disgraced 
Party member. First, his daughter’s fiancé arrives, 
and declares in a tone of quixotic self-sacrifice 
that, in spite of it all, he is still willing to marry 
the man’s daughter. Then comes a neighbour 
to say that he abstained from voting at the meet- 
ing at which the decision to expel the man was 
taken. Other people enter the stage, and treat 
the hero with a certain contemptuous pity, calling 
him by his surname, but omitting the “ comrade.” 
His daughter, convinced that her father has been 
wrongly accused, announces her decision not to 
join the Party. At this point the hero delivers 
his great speech, the main theme of which is that 
the Party as such is sacred, but that it may well 
include scoundrels embarking on personal ven- 
dettas in the name of “vigilance”—and some- 
times getting away with it. 

What is so striking in the latest batch of plays 
is the tendency to get away from simplisme, from 
black-and-white characterisations, from the tend- 
ency to lay down hard-and-fast moral rules 
applicable to all cases. Gone are the days of the 
heroic, “ Corneille” type of drama; of the “ plays 
without conflicts,” or of plays in which Love is 
shunned as an improper subject. Gone also is 
the deus ex machina of so many Soviet plays and 
films, the symbol of infallible wisdom, Comrade 
Stalin. Lately, the critics have been attacking 
playwrights for oversimplifying their characters, 
and for dividing them merely into good and bad 
people. Absolute rules of conduct ‘are now 
frowned upon: instead, each case, it is argued, 
ought to be judged on its own merits. Thus, on 
the one hand, in discussing a play, The Love of 
Anna Berezko, in which a pure woman abandons 
her unworthy husband, Literary Gazette recently 
wrote : 


The law orders us to protect morals and the 
family. But when the State and the people have 





Described by Reynolds News as ‘the most 
controversial article on the Royal Family to 
appear in Britain for many years’, Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s Royal Soap Opera in last 
week's New STATESMAN AND NATION has 
created considerable interest at home and 
abroad, particularly in Europe and the 
United States. Extra copies of the issue have 
had to be printed, and a few are still 
| available through newsagents or, in case of 
difficulty, at 9d. per copy direct from The 
Publisher, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 











to choose between forcibly preserving a family 

and saving a human being, they unhesitatingly take 

the side of the hiiman being 

On the other hand, there was a case widely dis- 
cussed not long ago in I/zvestia concerning an 
engineer who abandoned his wife and ten chil- 
dren in favour of another woman: the general 
consensus of opinion (except for two anonymous 


letters “ which theit authors hadn't the courage to 
sign”) was that the engineer had acted “im- 
morally and anti-socially, no matter how pro- 


found his passion for the other woman.” In 
short, there is a growing tendency in Russia to 
make allowances for “ individual psychologies.” 

This is also true of the present approach to 
literature and the theatre. One might almost say 
that the authors tend to return to some of the 
subjects of the old Russian psychological novel, 
and also to the manner of the 19th-century 
satirists. There is, for instance, a renewed 
interest in Love. As the same number of Literary 
Gazette wrote : 

Love is one of the highest manifestations of 
the human character. Love implies the upsurge 
of the imagination, the longing for great deeds, 
the awakening of the noblest qualities of the human 
spirit.... Yet as we look at Soviet literature of 
the past years, there is scarcely a single pair of 
lovers we can remember, except Sholokhov's Gri 
gori and Axinia. Does it mean that our Sovict 
world is so poor in great emotions? Or that deep 
and passionate love is unknown to Soviet men 
ind women? 

The Soviet critic denies this. He argues, 
however, that for too long there was a tendency 
to pooh-pooh “ individualist soul-picking.” As 
a result of that, authors were discouraged from 
writing about love. It is essential, he writes, 
especially for the young, that problems like love, 
morals, marriage and the family should be 
treated “in depth” and that, as Chekhov said, 
“the questions should be correctly put.” In 
short, what is called for is a candid discussion of 
sex and family relations. 

The growing prosperity of the Soviet Union 
and the accompanying growing financial inequali- 
ties have much to do with the new incentives to 
write satirical plays, often curiously reminiscent 
of the satirical literature of the 19th century, 
Social problems—which, earlier in the Revolution 
existed in only a small way—have been revived 
on a large scale. In theory everybody, under the 
Soviet system, is paid according to the value of 
his work. But new problems that have arisen 
include wire-pulling, nepotism, carecrism, “ valu- 
able connections,” cars, modern flats and profit- 
able marriages. As a result, Soviet writers have 
lately produced quite a large number of plays full 
of Gogol, Chekhov, Balzac and Dickens situa- 
tions. Just to quote a few examples: Solodar’s 
Lilac Garden, a musical comedy. Here the action 
takes place in a rest-home The management 
awaits the arrival of the wife of the Deputy 
Minister of Health. The best suite of rooms is 
evacuated for her benefit, and its inmates are 
crowded into another room. There then arrives 
an actress, Galya Borodina, who is mistaken for 
Rybtseva, the Minister’s wife; disgusted by the 
servility of the management of the home, the 
woman doctor has asked Galya to play the part of 
the Minister’s wife, and so play a trick on the 
management. However, the real Minister's wife 
arrives; but the management is so busy looking 
after the false Comrade Rybtseva that the arrival 
of the real one passes unnoticed, and she has to 
rough it. Suddenly there is a "phone call to say 
that Rybtsevy has been removed from his job. 
Promptly the management expel his “wife” from 
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the de luxe suite; er, immediately after- 
wards it is learned that, far from having fallen 
out of favour, Rybtsev has been promoted fo a 
higher post. At this point Rybtsev arrives, the 
misunderstanding is cleared up, and everybody 
a fool of the director of the rest-home, 
rather as in the of Gogol’s Revisor. 

The Tur brothers’ Wheel of Luck has been 
much talked of in Moscow in recent months, It 
is a pungent satire on “ spivvery” and arrivisme, 
and its characters include university students, 
some of whom are on the look-out for a “ profit- 
able” bride. Even the services of a matchmaker 
are resorted to. Thus, one of the characters, 
named Boris, who is secretly married, would like 
to make a fresh start with a more “ profitable” 
wife. He is a handsome young man and_ his 
photograph—* the typical Moscow student”— 
appears in an illustrated magazine. This pro- 
duces a big fan-mail from girls wanting to meet 
him. He receives a visit from the dressmaker- 
cum - matchmaker, an eccentrically - satirical 
character, who informs him that a “ very wealthy 
heiress” has fallen in love with his photograph, 
snd would like to meet him. The next scene 


game, and, in the end, Boris is shown up as a bad 
lot. 


Both these plays—and there are many more— 
point both to a curious evolution of the social 
structure of the U.S.S.R. and also to a growing 
willingness to look at human beings as they really 
are, and not to pretend that every Soviet citizen 
has, more or less, come to behave like the perfect 
homo sovieticus, superior in every way to the rest 
of mankind. On the contrary; it is made clear 
by these plays that, far from being “bourgeois 
survivals of the past,” many unpleasant human 
qualities are being bred by the social develop- 
ments of the Soviet Union itself. How remote 
all these frivolous husband-hunters and young 
careerists are from the revolutionary romanticism 
that flamed in Mayakovsky or among the early 
Komsomols ! 

ALEXANDER WERTH 


Fleet Street Notebook 


On Monday next the last page will be turned in 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, on a melan- 
choly chapter in newspaper history. The credi- 
tors of the Daily Recorder, the only national daily 
paper except the Daily Worker (which continues 
to live precariously on the charity of the faithful) 
to be started in Britain for thirty-four years, are 
invited to meet the liquidator, They will receive 
9.901d in the £1. 

For the Daily Recorder itself it is, I think, 
unnecessary to shed tears, It was a poor paper 
from its first number and never looked like suc- 
ceeding. Nor was it easy to imagine what public 
its editor and proprietor thought he was aiming 
at. But even if it had been an infinitely better 
one, its fate would almost certainly have been the 
same, For the sad truth which the gloomy meet- 
ing at Winchester House merely underlines is that 
it has become economically impossible for anyone 
to start a successful new morning paper in 
Britain. 

This is not true of any other country in the 
world, In France, where a new Paris daily paper 
has, in fact, just been launched, it is difficult. But 
it is by no means out of the question. Nor is it 
even in the United States, although costs would 
be high. But in Britain it is. In the last thirty 
years social conditions have changed almost out 
of recognition. So have living standards, educa- 
tional opportunities, public. tastes. The old 
balance of political and industrial forces has 
altered almost immeasurably. These are exactly 
the conditions in which, according to the tradi- 
tional principles of press freedom, new papers 
should have tumbled over themselves to be born. 
Instead, though several have died, no newcomer 
has been able to survive. In what is still, despite 
radio and television, the most important single 
field of mass communication, we are, in fact, in 
the grip of a completely frozen economic 
structure. 

Is there any foreseeable hope of a thaw? 
Experience to date does not suggest that there is. 
When the Daily Herald was turned into a general 
newspaper in 1929 it cost Odham’s Press more 
than £2,000,000 to establish it—although they had 
an existing circulation of around 300,000 on which 
to build and the immensely valuable goodwill of 
the Labour movement to draw on. Even when 
the lavish offer of cutlery, overcoats, fruit services, 


flannel trousers, mincing machines, tea sets, boots 
and shoes, ladies’ underwear and sets of Dickens 
finally brought the circulation to a level accept- 
able to advertisers, it was still running at a loss of 
£10,000 a week until the war came to relieve the 
strain. To start a new national daily paper today 
with any hope of success would probably call for 
a capital of at least £4,000,000—and even then 
the outlook would be problematical. The sponsors 
of the Recorder may, in fact, count themselves 
lucky to have escaped so lightly from their brief 
flirtation with daily journalism. 

As for the rest of us, we read more and more 
of fewer and fewer papers, and look like going 
on doing so. No other country in the world reads 
80 many; none except Ethiopa, Liberia and Para- 
guay outside the colonial territories of Africa have 
80 few to choose among. This seems to me a 
disturbing social fact. But perhaps I am wrong 
in thinking it so. We buy over 16,000,000 
national papers every morning. But as two 
publications, the Mirror and the Express, alone 
satisfy more than half this popular appetite for 
information, it does not look as though a revolt 
against uniformity is going to get anyone very 
far. 

It used to be said that just as elementary educa- 
tion provided Northcliffe with a market, so 
secondary education would create a rising demand 
for popular papers of a more serious kind. So far 
the opposite seems to be the case. It is true that 
the circulation of the “quality” papers, The 
Times, Telegraph and Manchester Guardian, is 
still slowly rising, which is a matter for general 
congratulation. They are now bought by nearly 
3 per cent. of the population. That is not much, 
But in what we are often told were the great days 
of serious journalism at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, they and others like them were bought by 
only just over 1 per cent. of the population—so 
that we are doing better than our fathers. But 
inthe popular field it is exactly those papers that 
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still attempt to combine entertainment with 
serious coverage of national and world events that 
are suffering. This is, indeed, the only group that 
has actually lost circulation consistently since the 
war. 

Meanwhile, production costs are again going 
up. If we are to have any certain hope of hold- 
ing to what variety of newspaper reading we still 
have—apart altogether from any chance of extend- 
ing it—the time seems ripe for a new industrial 
revolution in Fleet Street comparable with that 
in printing, which for the first time made possible 
the production of cheap popular papers in the 
second half of the 19th century. But there is 
little sign of it yet. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Waiting for 


Dr. Schweitzer 


T ners is a glass-fronted notice outside the café 
next to St. James’s Park Underground station. 
It states that here you find Good Food, Quick 
Service and Liberal Portions. But the real cause 
of attraction does not need to be advertised, for 
it is known all over London that Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is working in the small back room. 

It is a place to be relied on, this restaurant, 
kept by a Swiss who has known Dr. Schweitzer 
35 years. The large oval wall mirrors and gilt- 
framed. oil paintings reflect a middle-class 
solidarity, and the menu, duplicated with mauve 
ink, offers a substantial Meat and 2 Veg. for 
around three-and-six. Coffee is extra and cus- 
tomers regular. ‘They all have their favourite 
tables and waitresses know exactly who will leave 
what under the plate. 

Today they talk as usual of the office, the 
weather and the headlines—glancing now and 
then at the wall clock which ticks their lunch 
hour away. Outside, 2 dull incessant rain is fall- 
ing and there are little pools round the hat-stand 
where umbrellas have dripped. A middle-aged 
man, slipping off his mackintosh, asks a waitress: 
“Is he here?” 

“Who? Oh, you mean the doctor. Yes, just 
come in for his lunch.” She continues serving 
out soup. 

By two o'clock the last lunch is finished, 
crockery has been cleared, and sugar basins re- 
place ketchup bottles on the tables. But some 
customers, strangers to the place, remain—and 
more begin to arrive. There are women in furs 
and women in home-spun tweeds; men who look 
as though their umbrellas had been rolled in 
Whitehall, and men with cloth caps, dripping 
from the peak. They sit uncomfortably on 
wooden chairs waiting, all eyes focused on the 
door to the small back room. Then slowly it 
opens. Dr. Schweitzer is ready to receive. 

Those nearest can glimpse him already—a 
white-haired man in a _ hand-knitted black 
cardigan, sitting behind a café table that is 
littered with manuscripts. A rose-shaded lamp 
casts gentle light on his face: this, the confusion 
of papers and his out-moded clothes make the 
tableau seem like a painting by Charles 
Spencelayh—several years old. But the doctor 
is also a powerful figure. He appears to draw 
strength from within himself rather than from 
the world outside. 

One by one the people file in, none of them 
stopping for long. A woman helper explains in 
a low voice that at Gunsbach, the doctor’s home 
in the Vosges mountains, there is a notice on 
the door which announces that anyone may 
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This man 
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A new telegraph system developed by Cable & Wireless 
Ltd.’s engineers will automatically detect and correct 
errors in wireless telegraph messages caused by 
atmospheric disturbances, fading and other forms of 
interference during transmission. This new equipment 
will eventually be installed in all the Company’s main 
wireless stations overseas. It is here seen being 
examined under test by the head of the team of 
engineers who developed it. Thus, the Company’s 
programme of development constantly seeks to make 
the flow of news, business messages and information 
between the Commonwealth countries still swifter and 
more reliable. 

The Company owns and maintains wireless relay 
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stations on the Commonwealth trunk routes, operates 
the overseas telegraph services of most of the Colonial 
territories and cable services in various other countries 
throughout the world. Furthermore, it owns a world- 
wide network of 150,000 miles of submarine cable and 
maintains it with a fleet of 8 cableships. 

Although it does not operate Overseas Telegraph 
Communications in this country, Cable and Wireless 
Ltd. is at your service day and night. The simple act 
of passing a cable form across a post office counter or 
*phoning a message from your home or office to 
‘Overseas Telegrams’ sets it working for you. Cabling 
is very easy, very swift, very sure and costs much less 
than you'd expect. 
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enter, but whoever stays more than five minutes 
is keeping someone else away. Those waiting 
take the hint, and one man pauses only long 
enough to shake the doctor’s hand. As he leaves 
others lean forward to ask: “What was it like? 
How does he look? What did he say?” But 
the man does not reply and there are tears in 
his eyes as he fumbles for the street door. 

A religious hush settles over the restaurant, 
while the clock marks off the minutes of this 
long afternoon. Suddenly a voice calls from the 
kitchen: “Got any more fish forks there, 
ducks?”—and the people look as shocked as if 
someone had shouted in church. 

After an hour or so many of them order tea, 
One waitress is heard muttering to another: 
“Can't imagine what some folks are about, wait- 
ing like this. It’s like that crowd optside Group 
Captain Townsend's house. Stood there all day, 
it said in the paper, and what they get out of 
it I can’t think,” 

Dr. Schweitzer’s helpers, who seem to 
multiply hourly, move among the crowd mur- 
muring: “Terribly sorry . . . he’s so tired... 
people just don’t understand . . . that’s why we 
have to protect him.” The atmosphere is like 
a mixture of Lyons Corner House and Lourdes. 

Some people give up hope, and linger in 
groups on the damp pavement below the small 
back room, craning their necks for a view. But 
through the net curtains they see only a shadow 
in the lamplight . . . the profile of an old man, 
leaning forward to answer questions. . 

Meantime, a woman cashier collects money 
for cups and cups of tea. “This must be a busy 
time for you,” a customer commiserates, But she 
is a sensible soul, used to coping with crises. 
“ Mustn’t grumble,” she says. “It only goes on 
for a week.” 

jorcs EGGINGTON 
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Entertainment 


The Chinese Theatre 


W uen winter ended and the fields awaited the 
new crop, the rm for good weather 
and took a few days Then the little town, 
a thousand people encircled by a wall, gave itself 
over to enchantment. The stage in front of the 
City God’s Temple—a platform with a grey tile 
roof supported by four red pillars of wood—was 
swept and the cobwebs of a twelvemonth were 
brushed away from the latticework under the 
eaves. Local peddlers prepared to do a roaring 
trade in roast chestnuts, malt toffee and sesamum 
cakes. And one night a touring opera company 
arrived efter s stand at 9 city Sity miles up the 
road, unpacked embroidered costumes, 
dresses with quiv pd pal a 8, boots with 
soles three inches wooden halberds and 
poadaypery geome op ey ol sereapeer 
two-s fiddles; drove all the children wild 
with excitement at the clash of cymbals and 
clangour of gongs; and at last, when everyone 
was cold from waiting, gave the ageing temple 
stage its brief and annual triumph. Under 
swinging paraffin lamps that cast grotesque 
shadows on the plain , Yueh Fei the 
patriot, with his long pheasant plumes, was once 
again to death through a courtier’s 
treachery, and Fa Hai, the loathsome monk, 
oe true love by imprisoning a girl beneath 

pagoda. Once more the Merry Men of All 
Men Are Brothers sang, mimed and somersaulted 
their way out of their pursuers’ reach. 

Up front, under the noses of the instrument- 
alists who perched on the stage, sat the local 
gentry. Their servants brought out tables and 
teapots and kept the seats warm until their 
masters arrived. Farther back sat the ordinary 
townsfolk, on wooden benches, cracking melon 
seeds and eating sugar-coated peanuts. Around 
them and as up to the sides of the stage 
crowded the peasants, wearing sheepskins and 
cotton padded jackets. For three night the kings 
and nobles put pomp and gravity into their gait, 
the heroines sang in falsetto, the traitor behaved 
cunningly, and the clowns wore themselves out 
to make the audience laugh at their backchat and 
antics while the collection boxes went round. On 
the fourth day the stage was deserted. The 
peddlers were back on the main street. The 

peasants were home with their fields and worry- 
ing about the weather and the rents. 

very town had, at the least, its short festival 
of drama at the lunar New Year, and it was at one 
of these, put on by a down-at-heel local company, 
that I first savoured the colour and fantasy of 
Chinese drama many years ago. Did any mortal 
ever wear such intricate, gorgeous costumes, or 
go walking down a real street with so many 
ornaments and oddments of dress that indicated 
rank, station in life and even age? One could 
look at pictures and wood-block prints and 
realise that such and such an item was taken from 
this or that dynasty, but no item was ever taken 
plain. Everything was pearled. Nor was any 
person in the history books so eager for grace 
and beautiful movement as these creatures, or so 
intent upon filling each gesture with meaning, 
raising their hands to express not only their 
anger but anger itself, or shaking their heads in 
a grief that was universal, not private. Neither 
can the gods have suspected that men would 
reveal their secrets so blatantly and allow a 
monkey who steals the Peaches of Immortality 
to score off his Celestial betters. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise when one first 
sees this ever, is the intensely 
“theatrical” way in which it makes its impact. 
Every character, male or female, must follow pre- 
scribed rules and walk, talk and sleep in a particu- 
lar manner. Every stage prop (and there are 
very few) has its symbolic purpose, and the actor 
who introduced a live donkey and the stage 
director who sent fabulous monsters hurtling 
along wires across the auditorium when the 


theatre was playing legendary pieces were 
regarded as misguided or vulgar. Neither is 
there any realistic scenery to prepare one or 
prompt one’s imagination. A scene exists only 
when the actors come on the stage. It ends 
abruptly when they leave. 

Yet in spite of this use of exaggerated gestures, 
symbols and conventions, the Chinese drama 
enjoys a huge popularity. The playgoer learns 
their meaning, knows what this inclination of the 
body signifies and what that circling motion of 
the head communicates. Some are obvious: the 
riding crop that stands in for the horse, and the 
oar that tells us that there is really a boat on the 
stage, though we cannot see one. Others are 
infinitely subtle: uplifted hands and sihgers bent 
or extended that can encompass every emotion 
from rage to the first flutter of affection. Often 
the playgoer also learns the words and music, and 
at a party or wedding feast, when the cry for 
entertainment goes up, he rises diffidently, coughs. 
disclaims his ability, modestly turns his face to 
the wall, and sings an aria from a favourite piece 
like The White Snake. 

There is, in fact, a profound reason for this 
popularity. The descendants of those ancient 
story-tellers who fathered the Chinese theatre 
arid added dance and song to their rhymed reci- 
tations still go from village to village, and the 
tea-house which offers its customers ballad-sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of drum and clapper 
is as far ahead of its competitors as the pub 
which has just installed TV. Their stories of 
heroes and traitors, of legendary figures andé ill- 
fated lovers, are the same their forefathers told 
and put on the stage. Children absorb the tales 
as they thumb through the wood-cuts in the 
“egg books” that cost the price of an egg. They 
are an oral and written heritage. Much truth 
is contained in them, and while the uninitiated 
may see nothing deeper than wit and charm and 
delicious mime in this drama that surrounds its 
characters with convention, instructs its actors 
to walk in rhythm to music and makes opposing 
forces armed with acrobatics and fantastic sword- 
play wheel and clash, the initiate discovers the 
history of China and the ideals which have guided 
her people. It is as if Boadicea, King Alfred, the 
barons of Runnymede and Wat Tyler were all 
billed to star on the same evening, following a 
curtain-raiser presented by some of Hans Ander- 
sen’s giants. cept that this Boadicea, trained 
in dancing, acrobatics and queenly behaviour 
since she was ten, would set great store by grace 
and exquisite movement and wear a costume that 
made combat in the field impracticable; Alfred, 
disguised in embroidered yellow clothes that 
proclaimed “This is a king! ”, would mime the 
whole business of baking and burning the cakes; 
and Wat Tyler would seem like someone born 
very near to our own times. This is the drama 
which is drawing large audiences to the Palace 
Theatre this week. 

The question that agitates the Chinese theatre 
now, of course, is how to adjust the drama to a 
modern world, and how far it can be adapted 
to contemporary moods. To raise the status and 
pay of actors, to have feminine roles played by 
women instead of male impersonators as con- 
vention required, and suchlike, are important but 
relatively simple matters. Sorting through the 
present repertoire, reviving those in which the 
spirit of protest had been too great for officials 
and | ords to stomach, rejecting “bad” old 
plays such as the one which pictured sympa- 
thetically a general who loved his wife but killed 
her to satisfy his mother’s hatred, and giving a 
new lease of life to those that describe the heroism 
of a Chinese Joan of Arc or the way in which a 
poor fisherman is revenged on callous officials, 
requires careful but plodding work. But deciding 
which incident reflects a superstition still harm- 
ful because it fastens on men’s minds; what is 
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“Force 8”! That's the way they describe on the radio 
the tearing winds which are rated as full gales, the gales 
that lash the freezing Arctic seas into frenzy as the sturdy 
little trawlers seek the fish for you and your family. 

Very annoying those interruptions on your favourite 
programme, when the laconic voice of the announcer 
says... “there are gale warnings for the areas Rockall, 
Iceland, White Sea, Faroes” ... That doesn’t mean 
much in the warmth and comfort of your home. But 
spare a thought for “those in peril on the sea”, when 
the wind whistling round the eaves makes the security 
of your fireside seem all the sweeter. 

Think of the men of the Distant Water Trawler 
Fleet, to whom the radio messages crackling across 
the thousands of miles of Arctic wastes—mean fighting 





for their lives with lacerated and bleeding hands, eyes 
streaming from the icy blasts and sweat pouring from 
their struggling bodics in spite of the freezing cold 
Fighting for their lives, for their ship and for the prec- 
ious cargo of fish, which not only gives you the cheapest 
first-class food money can buy—cheap to you but very 
dearly bought by the men who fetch it back —but also 
provides the precious cod liver oil which brings health 
to man and beast, and the prime quality fish meal for 
which the stock-farmer clamours. 

Force 8 against the force of character, 
the strength of resolution and body of 
the men of the Distant Water Trawler 
Fleet! Think of this when next you 





hear the gale warning on the radio 
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legend and folk lore, and therefore worthy of 
preservation; and which lines echo sentiments 
which today would be received in a very different 
spirit from yesterday—this requires tact and a 
high appreciation of the drama. Inexpert adap- 
tors have been roundly criticised for clumsy 
additions, for making the ox a symbol of the 
tractor and for trying to give the heroes of history 
the outlook of twentieth-century revolutionaries, 
Apart from the vitality of this ancient art form 
and its growing, not diminishing, audience, how- 
ever, is the degree to which the audience has 
the last word in deciding what shall be left in 
and what shall be excised. One leading actor 
has told of the murmur of disapproval when a 
player spoke the lines, “It’s only women’s non- 
sense, and worth nothing,” and the sudden laugh- 
ter when the defeated king in The Favourite 
Bids Farewell exclaimed, “It is Heaven’s will 
that my “yee should fall; my battles have 
been well fought.” Now the passages read 
differently, and with some reason. The status 
of women is a burning issue. No one would 
dream of suggesting that nonsense was a purely 
feminine trait. As for that paramount Fate which 
comforted the humble in their poverty and 
blunted the desire for change—what once 
aroused pathos now seems painful and ludicrous. 
Peter TOWNSEND 


Auntie Becomes Sally 


Common-Sense: Have you read the Arts Coun- 
cil’s new Annual Report?* 

Imagination; And how disgraceful it is! 

-S.; I’m immune to your shock tactics, Its 
urgent point about our needing to have adequate 
buildings for the arts—theatres, concert-hails, 
ag ow where amateurs can perform, a new gallery 
or loan exhibitions in London—all this is surely 
admirable, and should even appeal to you. After 
all, in the last 25 years, 120 theatres have been 
shut and only two built. 

















READ THE Book / 


The book of the ‘gayest show in 
town today * (The Times), illustrated 
by the author, November 4, 10/6 


The Visitants 


ERNEST FROST’S new novel, a 
comedy of manners, is recommended 


by the Book Society. 12/6 


| Fred Bason 


| His THIRD DIARY, edited and 
}] introduced by Michael Sadleir, is as 
i] entertaining as ever. 10/6 


A Cure 
| 








For Serpents 


1 ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO. 
| ‘A very good book.” Maurice 
| Richardson, New Statesman. 16/- 
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I; But in the same breath as it suggests the 


need for these new buildings, it adds that under 
no circumstances would it “advocate a grandiose 


plan for building up and down the country.” . 


“The country,” it says, “could injure the arts by 
suddenly deciding to spend too much on 

-S.: At the moment the public expenditure 
on the arts is at the rate of 4d. a year per head of 
the population. The Council’s plan for building 
new and reconditioning old buildings will only 
cost another million a year for ten years, This 
would still be less than most other countries 
spend. You can’t make rhetorical gestures in 
finance. A modest beginning is in the end far 
more useful, 

I.; Maybe, but it’s the tone and attitude of the 
whole Report which betrays it. It categorically 
says that “If the living arts are to hold their own 
in the face of competition their strategy must be to 
consolidate, not to diffuse.” What a mean policy 
of impoverishment! What defeatism! What a 
> away from the ideals of 1945! 

C-S,:; Not at all. The Council recognises that 
art appreciation grows every year. The Report 
starts off by pointing that out, 

I.: If it’s true it makes nonsense of the strategy 
of consolidation. But it’s not true except in the 
narrow sense in which the Arts Council thinks of 
appreciation, They now believe that art is some- 
thing to be preserved against the onslaught of the 
world by a specially cultivated minority. If that 
minority can be increased a little—well and good. 
But God help them if it became a majority—their 
art would be changed beyond recognition. 

C-S.; You always thrive on indignation, But 
in fact the Council recognises that art must be 
broadly based. The Report uses the image of the 
ape and says very sensibly that “ For there to 

the eight best of anything there must be 800 or 
8,000 to pick from.” 

I: And so they suggest that the mobile theatre 
units which tour the small towns and villages 
should pack up; that cities should not automatic- 
ally be proud to build their own art galleries in 
case there aren’t enough pictures to put in them; 
that Local Authorities should house their culture 
but should definitely leave the running of it to 
experts— 

C-S.; Have you ever tried to argue with an 
alderman about Bartok or O’Neill? 

I.; And then they go on to recommend that the 
price of the cheap subsidised theatre and concert 
seats should go up, arguing that people enjoy 
things more if they have to save up for them— 
Old Age Pensioners must enjoy their beer! 

C-S.: Those who can afford television sets can 
afford an extra shilling for a theatre ticket. But 
anyway you live in a dream world. The majority 
don’t want art. They want distraction, You may 
not like it but art is the prerogative of the few. 

I.: That depends on what you call art and on 
what we all go on calling art. The Council has 
never examined that problem. Do you realise 
that there’s not a single word in this whole Report 
about what le need from art? It’s all a ques- 
tion of feeding them with what is already in stock. 
As I’ve said before, it’s the story of Auntie trying 
to use her small savings to keep all her artistic 
nephews ane. 

C-S.: Her artistic nephews include Gauguin at 
the Tate, Wagner at Covent Garden, Macbeth at 
the Old Vic. 

I.: But the spirit is so blindly precious. The 
Report emphasises that it takes seven years to 
learn to speak Shakespeare’s verse with all the 
necessary modulations, yet doesn’t even hint that 
a full-b actor stamping the boards can 
sometimes catch an audience’s heart with the 
crudest modulations just because he can bring 
the content of the play home to them. Art can 
always be arranged better in a museum than in a 
building that is part of everyday life—but it i 
the arrangement, the formality, of the tomb. 

C-S.: What about Douglas Craig’s excellent 
diary account in the Report of his mobile opera 
unit going to village halls, putting up their own 





* Housing the Arts: Tenth Annual Report of the 
Arts Council. H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 
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scenery, and, having battled through the snow, 
singing to a packed audience with their wet 
clothes steaming in the warmth of the crowd? 

I.: Yes, that’s excellent. But what is the 
Council’s comment on the opera extracts which 
Craig’s company performs? “To many music 
lovers,” it says, “this may sound a barbarous 
operation, for it does, indeed, in some respects, 
resemble the practice of Amazonian Indians in 
shrinking human heads.” What a spirit of patron- 
ising drawing-room humour that remark sug- 
gests! Is diffusion too “barbaric” for them? 

C-S.: It’s obvious, you know, that you're de- 
termined not to be satisfied. You were prejudiced 
before you read the Report. 

I: Certainly. I’m prejudiced against all 
attempts to bolster up art that’s not wanted. I 
believe that the only function of such a body as 
the Arts Council is to diffuse—and if this diffu- 
sion doesn’t work, then what is diffused must be 
adapted and changed. The raw material of art 
is the experience, the imagination of its audience. 
This is what the Arts Council should issue re- 
ports on and work to discover. 

C-S.: You are a useless romantic. 

I; And you—you are the Arts Council’s taste- 
ful adviser on what were once called “ Works of 
Love and Imagination.” 

JOHN BERGER 


Debatable Ground 


No announcement is made in advance of the sub- 
jects chosen for discussion in In the News (B.B.C., 
Friday, 10 p.m.) or Free Speech (ITV, Sunday, 
2.30 p.m.). This week-end, however, it would not 
be difficult to guess the subject likely to occur 
first to the producers and panels of both these 
programmes. They will obviously want, and be 
expected, to talk about the Budget. 

It will be interesting to see what happens. For 
such a discussion will surely involve a technical 
breach of one or both of the Postmaster-General’s 
recent much-criticised directives. It is impossible 
to discuss the Budget without, at least by implica- 
tion, discussing the Finance Bill that follows and 
implements it. It seems likely, therefore, that 
this discussion would infringe both the “ fourteen- 
day rule” and the rule forbidding M.P.s to broad- 
cast on matters that are the subject of legislation 
before the House (since the Finance Bill will 
presumably have been tabled immediately after 
the Budget itself). 

Whatever happens, then, the absurdity of the 
restrictions may well be exposed this first week- 
end after the re-assembly of Parliament. If the 
panels do net discuss the Budget—or if M.P. 
members of them have to sit silent because the 
Finance Bill is before the House—viewers will be 
entitled to complain that they are being deprived 
of discussions of a most important topical issue: 
if the panels do discuss the Budget, Dr. Hill’s 
egregious directives will have broken down in 
practice, 

It could be argued, indeed, that Mr. Butler’s 
and Mr. Gaitskell’s Budget broadcasts are them- 
selves infringements of the rules. Such an argu- 
ment is not likely to be advanced: the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget broadcast, and the Opposition 
reply to it, are about the oldest-established 
political broadcasts extant. No P.M.G. would 
dare to interfere with them. But they may, this 
year, provide a convenient cover for discussion of 
the Budget by the panels. 

Of the two panels, In the News still has the 
larger number of viewers because it can be seen 
nationally and most sets are not yet converted to 
receive the alternative programme. It is thought 
to be seen by about one-third of the viewers—i.e., 
by about five million people. This might be con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory, for a discussion pro- 
gramme so late in the evening; but when In the 
News was first produced by John Irwin and Edgar 
Lustgarten, its percentage of viewers rose in six 
weeks or so to between 70 and 80. The per- 
centage declined, of course, after the B.B.C. had 
yielded to the pressure of the party offices and 
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broken up the original Boothby-Brown-Foot- 
Taylor team. 

Three of these four notable performers were 
at their best last Sunday afternoon on ITV, where 
the Irwin-Lustgarten partnership has reassembled 
them from the wilderness. (Mr. Randolph 
Churchill was deputising for Sir Robert Boothby.) 
This was, I think, the first discussion they have 
had of which it can be said that it could not or 
would not have happened on the B.B.C. The 
subject chosen was commercial television itself: 
was it a good or a bad thing? Mr. Foot did not 
hesitate to say—of those who are, after. all, his 
present employers—that it was bad that the 
moulding of public opinion should depend on 
“ these commercial motives” and that “ we could 
have had the competition without the commercial- 
ism.” Mr. Taylor, who has a knack of coining 
extreme (and sometimes extremely unfair) 
phrases, preferred the advertisers to “the failed 
preparatory-schoolmasters who run the B.B.C.” 
Mr. Churchill spoke of Lord Rothermere and 
other press lords as “a lot of very wicked rich 

. men who already have too much power.” It was 
free speech, all right. 

A discussion programme combines entertain- 
ment with information. The balance between the 
two is rather different on television and on sound 
radio. On television, the temptation is to overdo 
the entertainment—to forget the content of the 
debate and make the programme just a knock- 
about turn. John Irwin is particularly quick in 
catching, almost as though by advance intuition, 
the changing expressions on the faces of his team. 
This is obviously easier when the team remains 
the same each week: another discussion pro- 
gramme, the B.B.C. Brains Trust (Sunday, 
4.30 p.m.) needs at least two “ resident” members 
to provide a certain continuity. (I gather that 
this may in future be the function of Dr 
Bronowski and Mr. Peter Brook, who are both 
excellent.) 

Does the popular sound-radio programme, Any 
Questions?, gain or lose when—as has happened 
four times—it is televised? It becomes more of 
a show, and this may affect the quality of the 
argument; the cameras roving the audience, too, 
tend to distract viewers from what is being said. 
But there are some gains: those taking part are 
more readily identifiable (on sound alone there 
may be a confusion of voices); and they do not 
feel bound to answer the questions with quite such 
unhesitating promptness. (A five-second pause 
can enhance interest on TV, where viewers can 
watch the face of a speaker struggling to find an 
answer: if there is a five-second pause on sound- 
radio, listeners are apt to think merely that trans- 
mission has been cut off.) On the whole, 
television seems likely to be victorious in this 
department of broadcasting as in so many others. 

Tom DriBerc 


A Full Programme 


“ Marcelino,”” and “The Travels of Marco 
Polo,” at the Academy 
* Joe Macbeth,” at the Leicester Square 

One of the many pleasant things about the 
Academy is that it thinks not only of one film 
but of the programme. Even at the press show 
Marcelino was preceded by two other films. Let 
me deal with them as I saw them. 

U. P. A. film of the Jay-walker: don’t know 
the title, since I came in a fraction late. Mono- 
logue with illustrations: very funny, brightly 
stylised, cautionary in its own way. For those 
who collect U. P. A. cartoons, this is the best 
since Unicorn in the Garden, and makes much 
of a boring Benchley-like voice. 

French art film, made by William Novik, but 
the cunningly arranged stills from manuscripts, 
miniatures and paintings reveal the new world 
brought into Europe by Genghis Khan. We 
experience in the art of the time such marvels as 
the roc, flying Tibetans, weeping crocodiles, 
people with heads in their chests, dog-headed 
people, Kubla Khan’s palace, wool trees bearing 


melons ¢ach with a lamb inside, haunted deserts, 
spice-laden towns. The Travels of Marco Polo 
contains far more background than story, but so 
rare and wonderful (and sometimes amusing) is 
that background that, between beauty of illus- 
tration and anecdotal fun, we encounter not a 
little of the exaltation that fired Xanadu. With- 
out mannerism, but with considerable skill, 
these splendours are flicked past; and when one 
is lingered over—as in the Chinese landscape of 
hills, or Xanadu itself—the exploration enchants. 

Marcelino is a Spanish film, a variation, one 
might say, of Sierra’s Cradle Song. Here the 
parcel left at the gate is a boy; the recipients are 
monks. They baptise him (what else should they 
do?), nurse him, teach him to read and to pray, 
give him a seat at their table of twelve. All this 
might well be excessively coy; but it is not. The 
brotherhood are almost as natural as the boy 
himself (Pablito Calvo), and that says a lot. Every 
moment he is before the camera tells; of all the 
child actors I have seen and enjoyed, this one- 
with his cheerful orphan look, his independence, 
his mild unruliness—is perhaps my favourite. He 
is a great credit to his director, Ladislao Vajda. 
At first the mere routine of his strange upbring- 
ing seems the whole film; but then his secrecies 
of character develop, a plot grows, the monks are 
about to be turned out of: the monastery they 
themselves built, when the miracle occurs. There 
will be different feelings about this miracle: I 
myself regretted it, but in the same moment re- 
gretted my regret. Marcelino, forbidden to go up 
a particular stairway, discovers beyond an old tool 
room a great hanging Christ. His dismay and 
return, his pity, his feeling of “ Oh, he’s hungry! ” 
belong to everyone. Then the wood stirs, the 
voice speaks, the gifts of bread and wine are 
received. And we may come to accept this too, 
if not with the same unreserved confidence we 
have enjoyed so far. Still it makes a very pretty 
legend, which a moment or two of straining don’t 
spoil. 

A gangster film vaguely inspired by Macbeth, 
made in England with American actors, may not 
seem at all promising; and Joe Macbeth does not 
really get very far with its Shakespearean under- 
current. Strange reluctances beset these thugs, 
they inhabit a world of their own troubled by 
conscience but untroubled by the police. There 
are atmospheric moments, rare echoes, but in the 
end one would have given much for gangsterdom 
quick and straight. 

Wiru1aM WHiItTesar 


Julian Trevelyan and Kathleen Allen, at the 

Zwemmer Gallery 

Trevelyan has a delightful sense of colour and in 
his earlier work he showed that he had a poetic 
sensibility towards atmosphere conjuring up fantasy : 
a sensibility a little similar to Chagall’s. In nearly 
all his recent works he wastes both these gifts. He 
can still paint the river at Hammersmith and evoke 
a gas-mantie day with magenta and pearly blues 
and black; he can still produce a small painting like 
The Ox-Cart (No. 14) which, because it combines 
observation in drawing with imagined colour—the 
sky is red—really suggests the progress of a cast in 
Italian heat. But in most of these new paintings of the 
Thames and Sardinia he has given way to a lazy pretti 
ness. All of them have passages—the drawing of an 
oxen’s back legs, the colour observation of light con 
necting Mediterranean sky and hill—which remind 
one of what he could do; but in all of them also there 
is either a souvenir figure, a paper cloud, a penny sun, 
a toy engine or a dinky cart that looks as if it has 
been cut out of a cereal packet according to the 
instructions on the other side. Trevelyan himself may 
be thinking of the simplicity of a Matisse, but he is 
too romantic an aftist to achieve that. If only he 
would remember what he must surely know: that 
the more tender the lyricism is, the harder the form 
must be. Kathleen Allen paints cranes on the build 
ing sites of the City of London (records that firms or 
companies might buy) and cellar scenes of the wine 
importing process. She draws with swift, incisive 
lines on bright diffusions of colour. Her use of linc 
reminds one of the jerked string with which a top 
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is set spinning, and her colours are like those of the 
top, merged together and made intangible by the 
speed with which they revolve through space For 
her future development I fee! that she should con- 
sider whether her colour is not sometimes too loose 
and too slightly connected with her drawing. She 
is, however, an artist with something definitely worth 
while to say. |. B. 


“ Eugene Onegin,” at Sadler's Wells 
Tchaikovsky's lyrical masterpiece now receives at 
Sadler’s Wells a performance which would do credit 
to any opera house in Western Europe. The tone 
is just what it should be—intimate, clegiac, casy; and 
the singers’ words are exceptionally clear, so that 
a lively contact is maintained between stage and 
audience. Under Alexander Gibson the music seems 
as natural and sincere as do Motley's sets and George 
Devine’s production; only the fixed professional 
smiles of the ballet dancers strike a false note. Row 
land Jones, it must be allowed, is too burly of voice 
and figure for Lensky, the youthful poet; but 
Frederick Sharp makes a cool, distinguished Onegin 
and Harold Blackburn a sympathetic Prince Gremin. 
The two sisters, newcomers to the cast, fitted happily 
into the domestic picture; and the opening quartet, 
in which their pure voices are heard against the 
desultory talk of Madame Larina (Anna Pollak) and 
the old Nurse (Olwen Price) offered that rare blend 
of musical and dramatic pleasure which is peculiar 
to opera. Joyce Blackham, a pretty, playful Olga 
with an attractive and well-schooled mezzo voice, 
should prove a great asset to the company; Patricia 
Howard, if she did not sound the depths that lie in 
the great role of Tatiana, sang musically and pre- 
sented a rounded character equally credible in the 
shyness of the opening scenes and the social graces 
of the last act. Both these singers have learnt the 
trick of floating their words audibly without dis 
turbance to the melodic line, Opera-goers should not 
miss this Onegin; further performances will be given 
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Correspondence 


PROFESSOR ROBBINS AND THE 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


Smr,--Professor Lionel Robbins, one of the most 
interesting and inflwential of Right-wing economists, 
has once more made a contribution to thought in 
Lieyds Bank Review. Although his article bears the 
unexciting title of “‘ Notes on Public Finance,” the 
Economist has described it under the heading of 
« Counter-Revolutionary Proposals.” 

Mr. Robbins deplores the tendency of recent years 
towards equality in the distribution of wealth and 
towards collectivism; and in particular “ the tendency 
to shift more and more the sources of initiative to the 
central government and its organs.” ‘“‘ Even the 
equalising tendency,”’ he goes on, “‘ as it works under 
the present system, has chiefly this significance. 
True it redistributes income; but it also destroys 
independent sources of power. It leaves more to be 
don: by government,” 

Mr. Robbins clearly thinks this tendency should 
be cautiously reversed. He leaves the question of 
public ownership entirely on one side, believing that 
taxation has been a far more important instrument 
than nationalisation in this field. Socialists will 
challenge his general approach. Whatever misgivings 
some of them may have about whole-hogging 
collectivism, none can think that equality of wealth 
has already gone too far and that the State should 
row begin to step down in favour of the very rich 
individual. 

Where does Mr. Robbins’s argument on taxation 
lead him? How far is it a consistent thesis capable of 
winning wide non-Socialist support? He begins by 
arguing that little is to be expected from an absolute 
reduction in the scale of public expenditure and 
consequently of the total tax burden, - What he hopes 
is that as production rises, public expenditure may 
be held steady, thus reducing the proportion of the 
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national product which is skimmed off by the Govern- 
ment. In short, none of the public services, whether 
education or health or any other, should share in 
future increases in national wealth. 

To whom, then, is the increase in wealth to go, 
and how is it to be divided? Mr. Robbins next 
attacks the progressive principle in taxation. Admitting 
that it is right that a minimum of subsistence should 
be left free from taxation, he wants to see the rate 
of progression in the higher tax brackets greatly 
diminished, especially for the highest incomes of 
all. He regrets the difficulty which individuals find 
in accumulating vast fortunes, and justifies them on 
—, that I find it hard to take very seriously. 

Robbins argues that support for architecture 

o the arts, for universities and places of learning 
and for unfashionable or unpopular causes should 
come from rich individuals rather than from public 
euthorities. The problem of the patronage of the 
arts in a changing society is of course a real one, 
but one would have thought that it is well on the 
way to being solved—at least as well as it was in the 
days when a tiny minority of rich patrons devoted 
part of their wealth to these causes. 

Mr. Robbins also insists that unless there are 
great private fortunes there can be no centres of 
power capable of standing up to the Government 
leviathan. This is simply not true. The independent 
political influence of, say, the cotton industry or the 
farmers, or the press, is in no way dependent on the 
leaders of these pressure groups being personally 
millionaires. The point is even more obvious if one 
considers the power of the trade union movement. 

I am more impressed by the argument that if 
business men cannot accumulate at least comparatively 
small fortunes, they cannot risk innovation, which 
then becomes a monopoly of large and established 
corporate enterprises. This is in any case happening 
on a considerable scale, as research and modern 
equipment become more expensive. As a layman, 
I wish that Professor Robbins had discussed whether 
there is not some tax device (I thought there were 
several) which can encourage small businesses to use 
their resources for development, but he assumes that 
this problem can be solved Aid bed letting business- 
men accumulate personal fortune: 

The idea of pivering-prizes-leadingto-enterprise 
leading-to-general-prosperity has its attractions and 
its logic. Yet, surprisingly, Mr. Robbins then shifts 
his ground. First he rehearses the case against 
stiff death duties: 

The relentless working of estate duty, at its 
present level of graduation, is such that, within 
the lifetimes of many now living, the greater part 
of the t accumulations of the past will have 
been over by the State and the day of the 
large inheritance will be no more. 

Then, instead of proposing some change which 
would restore to the inheritor of great accumulations 
his rightful role as innovator, promoter of enterprise 
and patron of the arts, Mr. Robbins loses his faith 
in the very rich and goes all out for the widest dis- 
tribution of property. He wants to replace the present 
estate duty, where the tax is paid at steeply rising 
rates on the estate as a whole, by a legacy duty which 
would encourage the testator to divide up his estate 
80 a8 to pay lower rates of tax on each legacy. This, 
he says, “ provides an incentive to diffusion.” The 
“heir,” usually the eldest son, would thus get less, 
but more of the original estate would remain in private 
hands, though parcelled up into many different 
lots. 

All this is part of the standard Tory conception of a 
property-owning : “it would be much more 
capable of decentralised initiative, much less liable 
to mass hysteria and mob movements.” But this 
concept in fact contradicts Mr. Robbins’s own earlier 
thesis. Even if the small property owner will not 
take to the barricades, he may be equally unlikely to 
risk his modest savings in the hazardous innovations 
which Mr. Robbins had earlier argued could be 
undertaken only by the millionaires. 

What this contradiction suggests to me is that 
Mr. Robbins—and those who applaud his plea for 
private economic adventure—have lost the political 
nerve to carry it through. In the end, they must 
fall back on Mr. Baldwin’s cry of “ safety first.” 

House of Commons. KENNETH YOUNGER 
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Sir,—I am one of those—I feel, many—people 
who are not, shall I say, over-fond of Mr. Malcolm 
Muggeridge. We all séem to agree that it’s his voice 
rather than what he has to say. When what he has 
to say is divorced from his voice, when, that is to 
say, we read him in print, we are, or at least I am, 
bound to admit that he writes a lot of sound common 
sense. 

Mr. Muggeridge’s article certainly puts the Princess 
Margaret-Peter Townsend affair in its right per- 
spective when we view the institution of the 
Monarchy. For nothing could be more damaging to 
the Institution than this free-for-all publicity of the 
Rita Hayworth type. 

As something of an anti-Royalist my reactions to 
the whole thing have been exasperation, boredom 
and amusement, depending on the mood of the 
moment. When I find that these are the reactions 
of most other people as well, am I to conclude that 
they too are somewhat anti-Royalist? 

Most salutary is Mr. Muggeridge’s reference to 
Chesterton’s dictum that when people cease to believe 
in God they come to believe, not in nothing but in 
anything; they will find a use for any fetish and 
among them, as Mr. Muggeridge points out, is 
Royalty. I take this to mean that it is Mr. Mug- 
geridge’s opinion that most people have by this time 
ceased to believe in God. I think he is quite right. 
For when we look at those serious Christians, for 
example, whose religion is, for them, a way of life, 
we find them unmoved by such trivia. 

76 Tenniscourt Road, E. J. Grirritu 

Bristol. 
[Many correspondents have written supporting 


Mr. Muggeri e's argument: not one opposed it.— 
Ep., N.S. & A 


THE RED DANUBE 


Sir,—The marked contrast between conditions in 
Rumania and Bulgaria would be less puzzling to 
Norman MacKenzie if he were to see them against 
the background of scarcely less marked contrast 
between pre-war Rumania and Bulgaria, and of the 
appalling corruption, extending right down through 
the working class and peasantry, which was notori- 
ously a feature of the former. Ten years is, surely, 
too short a time in which to expect all this to be 
ironed out. 

Norman MacKenzie’s theory that “ Moscow” has 
played a part in this “ puzzle,” and that this may 
have taken the shape of “ economic exploitation” of 
Rumania by the Soviet Union, will not, I think, hold 
water, It is probably true that, reparations apart, 
the Soviet Union has “taken a substantial part of 
Rumanian production, especially of oil,” but this is 
no less true in relation to Bulgaria. In both cases, 
this has been taken in payment for the plant, etc., 
including some raw materials, supplied to those 
countries for the expansion and development of their 
industries, without which these would have been 
impossible. This explains why, in both countries, 
there has been a lag between industrial expansion 
and consequent improvement of living standards, 
which cannot be ascribed merely to the fact that 
priority has been given, in this expansion, to heavy 
industry. It does not, however, explain why that lag 
has been so very much greater in Rumania than in 
Bulgaria, which I would explain as follows. 

The Rumanian apologists’ excuse for their relative 
failure, that it is due to “the exploitation of the old 
regime,” is not, I suggest, so unbelievable as Norman 
MacKenzie finds it. In Rumania, as in all the 
People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe with the 
exception of Bulgaria, industrial development, though 
quite inadequate, was fairly advanced. This meant 
that there was a fairly considerable industrial prole- 
tariat which grew up in the tradition of industrial 
struggle against their capitalist exploiters, with the 
outlook towards work intrinsic in that tradition. Its 
trade union and political leaders rightly taught it to 
fight in this way for its own interests—to try to get 
as much pay as possible, for as little work as pos- 
sible. This happened in Bulgaria also, of course, but 
the difference was, as Norman MacKenzie has noted, 
that in Bulgaria these leaders were Communists (and 
outstanding Communists at that), the Social Demo- 
crats having long since lost the confidence and sup- 
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port of the workers, while in Rumania they were 
Social Democrats, largely because the Communist 
leaders were killed, imprisoned, or in exile. 

It need hardly be explained to readers of the 
New STATESMAN that the change of regime which 
took place with the liberation of these two coun- 
tries in 1944, involving eventually the transfer of the 
means of production to public ownership, rendered 
the pre-war traditions of the industrial proletariat 
not merely obsolete, but positively noxious. It may 
require pointing out to some among them, however, 
in view of recent comment and correspondence on 
the subject of political prisoners in Eastern Europe, 
that the Social Democrat trade union and political 
leaders either could not, or would not, recognise this, 
and persisted in preaching their same old doctrines, 
to which their working-class audiences were condi- 
tioned by past experience, and for which these audi- 
ences therefore fell—except in Bulgaria. There, 
since industry has been largely created since 1945, 
it makes sense to the workers to try to get the best 
possible return on their investment. This seems not 
yet to have happened in Rumania, and, as Norman 
MacKenzie has noted, this leads to the contrast in 
living standards and individual freedom. 

EpGar P, YOUNG 

75 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 


LABOUR AND THE COLONIES 


Sixr,—Fifty million British subjects live in the 
British Isles; eighty million in the British colonies. 
Yet at the Labour Party conference we could find 
only fifteen minutes out of five days to discuss what 
Socialism has to offer to our colonial fellow citizens. 
And we call ourselves an international party! 

This shameful neglect of our fellow workers in the 
colonies, from whose exploitation we in Britain have 
built much of our standard of life, is the responsi- 
bility of every section of the movement. It is not 
sufficient simply to blame the N.E.C. or Conference 
Standing Orders Committee. If such a meagre 
allocation of time were suggested for foreign policy 
discussion both party leaders and rank-and-file would 
immediately be up in arms. Yet our colonial policy 
represents our relations with the people for whom 
we have a direct responsibility whilst developments 
in our Colonial Empire may well become the decisive 
factor in both our international and domestic affairs. 
These are the realities which are not recognised by 
any section of our movement at present. 

That some few members of our movement feel 
concern for this lack of responsibility towards the 
most significant problem facing our age is shown by 
the annual meetings held during conference week. 
Two of the nights were taken up by meetings on 
colonial policy, organised by the N.E.C. and the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom. Throughout the 
year a steady stream of literature from both these 
sources and from the Fabian Colonial Bureau is 
directed to our party. Parliamentary concern with 
the colonies, both in question and debate, rapidly 
increases. Publications steadily devote more space to 
colonial issues, whilst the output of books constantly 
increases. Yet the vital issue remains. How are we 
to impress the leadership and the rank-and-file of our 
movement with these significant realities? 

AN INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Sir,—John Raymond’s eulogy of Hilaire Belloc is 
exactly what one would expect of a book reviewer 
suffering from an adolescent Romanticism in six 
languages! Like his hero, “ Beau Sabreur,” Mr. Ray- 
mond has never grown up; he remains the bright boy 
of the 6th form, gifted with fluency but incapable of 
mature thought and a grasp of reality. 

Belloc was one of those horribly gifted men who 
helped to push ideas into the fatal mould of the 1930s 
and brought Western civilisation to the brink of ruin 
in 1939. If Belloc had remained a Frenchman and 
had pursued his career as a writer and politician in 
France, he would have ended up in the Second World 
War as a collaborationist, a fervent supporter of 
Marshal Pétain’s Vichy Government... . 

The key to Belloc’s personality was his overwhelm- 
ing hatred of certain people, ideas and historical 
events. This hatred welled up in him uncontrollably 


and suffused almost all his writings, speeches and con- 
versation. His concept of Christianity was superficial 
to an amazing degree. It consisted of a passionate 
loyalty to the Vatican and its political organisation. 
He showed no interest in the Gospels, least of all in 
Matthew, while of charity, in St. Paul’s sense, he 
knew none. He so “ loved” the poor that he wanted 
to keep them with their noses biting the dirt. His idea 
of “ social justice” was summed up in his medieval 
scheme of a society divided into a large peasantry 
fixed to the soil, filled with superstition and abject 
before their priests, and a small land-owning élite 
autocratically ruled over by a king who, in turn, was 
subject to the whims of the Pope. Belloc’s social and 
political ideas were roughly those dominant in 1200 

Belloc’s hatred of Protestantism was of the kind that 
is shared today by Irish Catholic bishops and their 
opposite numbers in Spain and Italy. He so hated 
Protestant England that our history since 1536 was 
anathema to him, Whatever Mr, Rayrnond may say 
about his histories, they remain influential in just 
those circles for which they were written. . 

Most of all Belloc hated the Jews. His anti-Semi- 
tism was always dangerously virulent. What he really 
liked in Roman Catholicism was its paganism. Every- 
thing in Christianity that reminded him of its origins 
among the primitive Jewish peasants of nearly 1,900 
years ago was an abomination to him. He left such 
Christian ideals as love, pity and goodness to the 
detested Protestants, His stand on the Dreyfus scan- 
dal years before had shown where he was on this 
question. Belloc implicitly believed in genocide where 
the Jews were concerned, as did Maurras, the so- 
called pagan, and his bosom friends, the members of 
Action Francaise, who were Catholic to a man. 

Mr. Raymond's envoi on Belloc is grotesque. He 
quotes the contents of a postcard written from 
Brussels in Belloc’s “good timé?”’ The first half of 
the quotation is full of hatred and murderousness; 
images of death-dealing to his enemies were 
obviously always present in Belloc’s mind. The 
significance of these words has escaped Mr. Raymond 
So has the reason for the general coolness towards 
Belloc’s writings since the late 1930s, so aptly illus- 


trated in Mr. Raymond’s own story about Churchill’s , 


war-time broadcast, which, almost more than any- 
thing else, helped to keep hope and courage alive in 
most British breasts during a period of terrible 
danger. All that Churchill’s contemporary could say 
in that great moment in British history was “ that 
Yankee careerist! ” 


3 King’s Bench Walk, E.C.4. S. BARRON 
ROBERT BRIDGES 
Smr,—Your reviewer's article on Mr. Sparrow's 


book on Robert Bridges seems to suggest that Bridges, 
through lack of either moving experiences or of 
sensibility to them, was incapable of using his rare 
gift of expressive language for very good poetry 
Much the same has been said of Horace, less plausibly 
of Arnold, and much les of Wordsworth and Milton 
But, as Wordsworth thought to watch over human 
mortality and human frailties may be enough. Can 
your reviewer have overlooked “ Perfect little body” 
and “I never shall love the snow again”—to say 
nothing of passages in the longer poems? 

The implication, no doubt unintended, seems to be 
that only police-court revelations, so dear to the minor 
Elizabethans, or the treasure-trove of psycho-analysis, 
is the food of good poetry—in fact only the “un 
natural” or monstrous passions. I do not think 
Bridges need be classed with Austin Dobson or even 
with Herrick—both charming in their very different 
degrees. I do not think he need be shamed by com- 
parison with Wyatt. E, F. Carritt 

Heath Barrows, 

Boars Hill, Oxford. 


MARX AS HISTORIAN 


Smr,—I have followed with great 
discussion in your correspondence 
“ Marx as Historian.” 


interest the 
columns of 
It seems to me that to date 


the crux of the matter has not been touched upon 
by either side to the controversy. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper started by maintaining that 
Marx is dead as a historian. His opponents answered 
this by pointing to Marx’s obviously deep and per- 
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vading influence on modern historicgraphy. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper’s rejoinder seems to be that Marx was 
really not a historian at all. 

Let us agree with Mr. Trevor-Roper. Marx was 
not a historian in the usual academic meaning of 
the term, though he wrote a number of historical 
essays which amply prove that he could have been 
among the best of them had he chosen to be. But 
he chose differently. He cise to study society by 
the methods of science, and in so doing he founded 


a genuine social science. He transcended the 
historian’s point of view and_ revolutionised 
historiography. Capital is not a history of anything 


in Mr. Trevor-Roper’s sense, but it is the greatest 
analytical and interpretative work on a system of 
society and an epoch of history that has ever been 
written. Since Marx, the professional historian is 
obsolescent. 

Mr, Trevor-Roper understandably does not like 
this, but I submit that the futility of the kind of 
history writing of which he is such a distinguished 
practitioner proves that it is as desirable as it is 
inevitable. Pau. M, Sweezy 

Wilton, New Hampshire. 


F, M. ALEXANDER 


Sir,—Mr. Neil is quite entitled to deviate from the 
methods which, he says, gave him both career and 
life if he is so inclined, But he is not entitled to 
deviate from the truth, as he does in implying that 
the Isobel Cripps Centre was founded to teach his 
variations from Alexander's technique. Its quite 
explicit purpose, as Mr. Neil knows, was to “ make 
Alexander's work more widely known and avail- 
able,” These are the actual words of the Articles of 
Association. I] should know, as I had a hand in 
writing them. 

The Centre is no doubt doing good work, but it 
is untrue to suggest that it is fulfilling its original 
purpose, Eric De Prver 

7 Wellington Square 

London, S.W.3. 
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people’s throats, as though it were margarine or 
bedsteads, whereas what we have to offer is much 
more like the Crown Jewels. Not something to 
suit just anybody, but an absolute godsend to 
those with the appropriate pre-disposition: a 


lively interest in what is going on in the World 


and the intelligence to form one’s own opinion 
on it, 


Many New STATESMAN readers are in this select 
group, and the great majority need no further 
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and build up a “living” work of reference of 
their own on current international affairs, at the 
minimum expense of time and money. 


But there are possibly some new readers who, 
through sheer lack of opportunity, have never met 
Keesing’s and thus have not yet realised what they 
are missing by trying to manage without it, 


To them we extend the invitation to make 
Keesing’s acquaintance.* ‘There is no catch in 
it, NO mtention of exerting high pressure sales- 
manship or bombarding you with cajoling letters, 
but we must warn you of one grave risk: if you 
are in the Crown Jewel class you will probably 
find the merits of our work so blatantly obvious 
that mere margarine or bedsteads will appear 
to you like gross extravagances by comparison. 


Will you take that chance? 


Then lose no time! 





Publicity Man., 65, Bristol Rd., Keynsham, Bristol. 


*Describe in not more than 500 words what I have 
been missing. 
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Man of 


One of Frank Horrabin’s illustrations for 
Wells’s Outline of History is called Tribal 
Deities of the Nineteenth Century, Symbols for 
which men would die. There they stand in a 
row: John Bull in masculine isolation and four 
females classically draped — Britannia, la 
France, Germania, Kathleen na Houlihan. 
Every statesman invokes them; some take them 
seriously. But after the ringing phrases and 
the emotional dedication, statesmen have to 
turn to practical affairs. Bismarck has to manu- 
facture his majority in the Reichstag; Churchill 
must consider the figures of aircraft production; 
Clemenceau reckons how long it will take for 
the American transports to cross the Atlantic. 
Logistics determined the hard battering of two 
world wars. The Tribal Deities were pushed 
into the wings. Yet they, too, represented a 
reality. Without them the conflicts would have 
been senseless, indeed could never have been 
kept going. The Tribal Deities will reward a 
worshipper if he is single-minded enough. 
General de Gaulle is the proof of it. That 
mystical symbol, France, made him a world 
figure; and in return he brought abstract France 
to life, if only for a brief period. 

His book, of which the first volume has just 
been translated*, is called War Memoirs; 
but the second world war of ordinary sense 
takes a small place in it. The pressing 
question for de Gaulle was how to restore 
France to greatness, not how to defeat the 
Germans. One can understand the im- 
patience of the British, and the contempt of the 
American Government. Pressed for men, 
harassed by shipping losses, they had no time 
to conduct the war according to the protocol of 
an imaginary French sovereignty. Roosevelt 
could have borrowed Stalin’s phrase about the 
Pope and have asked it of de Gaulle with more 
devastating effect: “how many divisions has 
he?” The men of Vichy had the same stan- 
dards. Weygand has recently put the case for 
them in a plaintive little bookt. They were 
trying to maintain French administration and 
to rebuild the fragments of an army. De 
Gaulle’s heroics, they thought, would only bring 
new disasters on France. Weygand, Churchill 
and Roosevelt sent up a common chorus: let 
de Gaulle help against the Germans with his 
few followers and neglect political claims. This 
refrain did not shake de Gaulle. The defeat 
of Germany would be meaningless for him un- 
less France was present on the day of victory 
in all her greatness. And he achieved the 
miracle. France was restored as a Great Power 
in 1945 thanks to de Gaulle alone, though 
whether to her advantage or anyone else’s is 
still an open question. 

The note is struck firmly in the first para- 
graph: “France cannot be France without 


* War Memoirs. By CHARLES pe GAULLE. Vol. I. 
The Call to Honour, 1940-1942. Collins. 18s, 
Documents. Collins. 25s. 


+ En lisant les mémoires de guerre du Général de 


Gaulle. By GENERAL WeEYGAND. Paris: Flammarion. 
400frs. 





an Idea 


greatness.” This sets the tone of the book as 
effectively as Proust’s announcement that he 
used to go to bed early. Most memoirs serve 
one of two purposes. Either they give a picture 
of the man, or they record the events in which 
he took part. Not so the memoirs of General 
de Gaulle. The human being behind the stern, 
unbending front never emerges for a moment 
either in the text or in the photographs. In 
one of these, indeed, the general is smiling. But 
it is a political smile: he is shaking hands with 
a member of the Home Guard. The human 
being in de Gaulle was of no account, least of 
all to himself. Napoleon and Trotsky wrote 
of themselves in the third person in order to 
assert their individualities more dramatically. 
The “I” of de Gaulle is an equally effective 
disguise, but in the opposite sense. Apart from 
France he did not exist, and would not wish to 
exist. He said so himself in argument with 
Churchill; “If I do not represent France, why 
speak to me?” This was the secret of his suc- 
cess, as of his later failure. He could be reduced 
to nothing; therefore he was relentless in 
demanding all. Other political leaders could be 
cajoled or threatened; they might see practical 
advantages or recognise practical dangers. De 
Gaulle knew only one rule of conduct: 
“limited and alone though I was, and precisely 
because I was so, I had to climb to the heights 
and never then to come down.” 

He withdrew not only from humanity but 
from events. His book does little to illuminate 
the course of the war; and even when the lights 
are turned on, they produce unusual effects. 
Not that de Gaulle’s memoirs are untrue or mis- 
leading. But they are not about the second 
world war, as it was experienced by millions 
of men, high and low, in every belligerent 
country. They are not even about de Gaulle, 
as others experienced him. Consider the first 
two chapters which cover the period until the 
appointment of Pétain as Prime Minister on 
June 16, 1940. They show de Gaulle secking 
to inspire resolution in Reynaud, proposing 
offensive manceuvres to Weygand, weighing up 
Huntziger as a possible commander-in-chief, 
and finally leaving Bordeaux in calm resolu- 
tion. “There was nothing romantic or difficult 
about the departure.” Others failed to notice 
the hero in the making. There are innumer- 
able French memoirs on the period before the 
armistice; de Gaulle’s are the only ones to sug- 
gest that he played a serious part. Weygand 
has remarked, probably truly, that he himself 
was too preoccupied to listen to strategical 
rhapsodies from a junior general. Sir Edward 
Spears has drawn a very different picture of the 
departure: de Gaulle sheltering in the dark 
behind a pillar, making bogus appointments to 
conceal his plans for departure, and finally 
being pulled into the aeroplane as it left the 
ground. No doubt things happened much like 
that, though later estrangement may have 
sharpened a line or two. Yet the historical 
truth is here a matter of feeling, not of events. 
Once de Gaulle had become France, he had 
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to hold his head high from the beginning. He 
became France as he crossed the Channel; and 
he has never cast himself since for any other 
part. 

Like most legends, the legend of de Gaulle 
presents itself as all of a piece. The leader 
arrives in London; he assembles a few devoted 
followers; and this force continues to grow until, 
as the climax of this volume, the Fighting French ° 
cover themselves with glory at the battle of Bir 
Hakeim. The real story seems to have been 
more varied, though also heroic. When de Gaulle 
first came to London, he did not realise that he 
would be alone. He supposed that the colonial 
governors would continue their resistance; and 
his own task was to be the representative of 
France in London only in the sense of being her 
ambassador. The governors obeyed the orders 
of Vichy with one outstanding exception. Even 
then de Gaulle thought that his isolation would 
be temporary. He anticipated that all Africa 
would turn against Vichy, despite the governors. 
Instead the expedition to Dakar ended in failure. 
This was the real turning-point of de Gaulle’s 
career. Not only was he alone. His warmest 
adherents, Churchill and Spears, doubted his 
effectiveness. Spears showed reports from 
London that “de Gaulle, in despair, abandoned 
by his partisans, dropped by the British into the 
bargain, would renounce all activity.” De Gaulle 
adds : 

I, in my narrow cabin, in a harbour 
crushed by the heat, was completing my 
education in what the reactions of fear could 
be, both among adversaries taking revenge for 
having felt it and among allies suddenly 
alarmed by a set-back. 

He did not weaken. From this moment he set 
out to embody “ the image of a France indomit- 
able in the midst of her trials.” This was “to 
dictate my bearing and to impose upon my per- 
sonality an attitude I could never again change.” 

Until Dakar, de Gaulle and the British 
Government both assumed that his movement 
would soon bring large concrete advantage to 
the allied cause. After Dakar, de Gaulle had few 
assets, and these were more or less stable. 
Equatorial Africa sent colonial troops which per- 
formed miracles of valour at Bir Hakeim; France 
itself provided some centres of intelligence, 
though hardly a resistance. De Gaulle was left 
willy-nilly to fight a different war, the war 
against the allies; and there is nuthing to suggest 
that he fought it with any reluctance. Roughly 
half the present volume deals with this absorbing 
struggle. No doubt something real and im- 
portant was at stake, if only for de Gaulle. Yet 
in retrospect it provides material for comedy. 
There was the struggle first for followers. The 
British intelligence services were eager to kidnap 
every fresh arrival from France, and would assert 
cheerfully that de Gaulle and the British were 
the same thing. In the dark winter blitz of 
1940-41 British and French agents dodged and 
manceuvred for “ bodies ” as mercantilist powers 
used to dispute over skilled craftsmen. Then, 
on a higher level of farce, comes the war over 
Admiral Muselier. He was accused of treachery 
on the basis of forgeries so crude that only 
M.L5 could have been taken in by them; released 
after a crisis of international magnitude; then 
turned into a rebel against de Gaulle; and was 
finally confined by the British on de Gaulle’s 
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request. It must have been puzzling for 
Churchill to decide whether de Gaulle had called 
to have a Free Frenchman released or 
imprisoned. 

This was small beer compared to the conflict 
over Syria. There must be something in the 
Near East which deprives men of their common 
sense. How otherwise explain the long-standing 
British craze for the Arabs, even at their Egyptian 
stage of decay? Why should England and 
France have quarrelled over Syria even as allies, 
ever since the Crusades? Everyone behaved 
badly in the Syrian affair. Dentz, the Vichy 
general, outdid his government in collaborating 
with the Germans; the British authorities first 
neglected Syria and then blamed de Gaulle for 
the consequences of their own mistakes; and de 
Gaulle claimed to liberate Syria, though it 
turned out to be impossible for him to do so. 
The story has all the futility which make men 
dismiss diplomatic history as trivial. It had 
important personal consequences. De Gaulle 
and Spears were permanently estranged; as were 
many British and French officials in the Middie 
East. But, of course, it amounted to little in the 
long run. Both Great Britain and France have 
been pushed out of the Arab countries; and the 
events in Syria merely determined the order of 
their going. 

There was a similar dispute when the British 
acted in Madagascar without de Gaulle’s 
approval; and a tremendous row with Washing- 
ton when he ordered Muselier to liberate the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon solely because 
the American Government had forbidden the 
operation. De Gaulle was indeed relentless in 
asserting himself. Did the British commander 
in the Middle East plead that he had no 
transport with which to move French troops 
from Syria to the North African battlefield? 
Within twenty-four hours de Gaulle had 
approached the Soviet Ambassador in London 
and offered to send a French army to Russia. 
The same superb assurance served de Gaulle 
well with the Communists. He makes out now 
that he welcomed them in order that France 
should be for once united. Did he not also 
welcome their assistance against the British and 
American Governments? The Communists no 
doubt thought that they had captured him. They 
were wrong: he had captured them and will go 
down in history as the only man who has ever 
outwitted Communists on their own ground. 

The whole makes a strange story, a triumph 
of the human will over material circumstances. 
Was there any sense, any use in it? So far as 
winning the war goes, not much; nor can it be 
said that present-day France has profited from 
the Gaullist epic. De Gaulle was the servant of 
an idea, not a statesman, still less a politician. 
He appealed to others of the same kind— 
novelists, anthropologists, perhaps most of all to 
foreigners who loved France from afar. The 
France he worshipped meant little to the French- 
men who lived there. Still, an individual defying 
the world and succeeding in his defiance, how- 
ever briefly, will always inspire admiration unti! 
the rule of the masses submerges us. The story 
of de Gaulle has, maybe, little to do with the 
Second World War, but it is magnificent all the 
same. 

A. J. P. Taytor 
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Lullaby 


Here is the guillotine. 
Here is its good blade. 
Here is the judged man. 
Here is the judge and 
Here the skilled headsman. 
Here is a juror 
and eleven more, 
sensible fellows 
never in court before. 
Here comes the judgment. 
Here is the crime. 
Here is our punishment 
in our God’s name, 
Hear it proclaimed, O 
in your name and mine 
go from the frying pan 
into the lime. 
Here pass three Sundays and 
Here comes the warden. 
Here is God’s spokesman 
Here in the little shed 
with us beside him. 
And the guilty’s weight 
how it will die 
gleam in the hangman’s blue eye. 
Here is the frail breath 
Here the plain rope. 
Here is the long knot 
like a thumb 
Here the taut spring from 
Here to eternity 
under the dark hood. 
Does the womb burst? 
Do they swing on its legs 
so’s not to make it worse? 
As the soul goes adrift. 
Here is the courthouse. 
Here is the judge and 
Here is his candle. 
Here he is going to bed 
and sleep in his head 
is easy as Babylon. 
And the dozen true men 
are going to bed 
whose hosts are your daughters. 
Here are their candles. 
Here are the flames 
like thirteen nails 
in that dead girl’s lime, 
and our law is just 
as clear as their sleeping time. 
CHRISTOPHER LOGUE 


Marcel Jouhandeau 


Marcel and Elise. By MAaArcet JOUHANDEAU. 
Translated by MARTIN TURNELL. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 


Although this appears to be the first introduc- 
tion of Jouhandeau to the English-speaking pub- 
lic, it would be wrong to think of him as a new 
writer just making his mark. He is, in fact, 
nearing seventy and has some forty-odd books to 
his name. The explanation of his late emergence 
in translation is, no doubt, that until quite recently 
he was unknown in France, outside a very small 
circle. Suddenly, after the Liberation, his books 
about married life achieved notoriety and, to the 
disgust of some of his former readers, they were 
widely publicised as new, scandalous variations 
on the eternal theme of elle et lui. Mr. Turnell’s 
volume consists of extracts from seven of these 
books about marriage, preceded by an introduc- 
tion in which Mr. Turnell makes high claims for 
Jouhandeau as a writer. Monsieur Godeau and 
Elise (Jouhandeau and his wife as they appear in 
these books) are, says Mr. Turnell, 

two of the most formidable creations in contem- 

porary literature. The exchanges between them 

provide us with fresh and disturbing insights not 
merely into human nature, but into the human 
couple in marriage. 

I should admit straightaway that I cannot see 
them as such formidable creations and that 
Jouhandeau’s account of marriage does not strike 
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me as his best achievement. I even wonder if 
his marriage, now twenty-six years old, is not 
partly a literary device, He is one of those French- 
men so eaten up with language that they live, as 
it were, inside their next book, even conducting 
their love-affairs with an eye on the material re- 
quired for future chapters. I am not suggesting 
that there is anything commercial about Jouhan- 
deau’s approach. On the contrary, he has always 
led an obscure and modest life. But he is a 
littérateur in the sense that living itself, one feels, 
is less important to him than the egocentric web 
of words it enables him to weave. He lives, pen 
in hand, writing scraps of an immense diary-cum- 
memoirs, and although all sorts ef characters | 
figure in its pages, they are never (not even Elise) 
quite objectified enough to dispel my impression 
of claustrophobia. 

This criticism does not apply to his earliest | 
books, nor to passages in the recent series called | 
Mémorial where he reverts to the early manner, | 
He has two main categories of subject-matter; 
what he saw during childhood and youth in the 
small provincial town of Guéret (which he calls 
Chaminadour), and the events of his later life in 
Paris. His chief quality, to my mind, is his gift 
for cruel and erotic anecdote. Once read, his 
accounts of the many shockingly poetic things he 
saw in the woodshed as a boy, can never be for- | 
gotten. In the two volumes entitled Chamina- 
dour, in Essai sur moi-méme and in Mémorial, 
he provides glimpse after glimpse of a bright 
morning world where lusty butcher boys discover | 
their virility together, tough old peasants strenu- 
ously rape their granddaughters, and satanic 
wenches roast live rats over braziers. Compared 
to this direct, pagan vision, the religious question- | 
ings of the later books, and even the accounts of 
personal relationships, seem dim and tedious, 
apart from Carnet du professeur, a slight but 
subtle collection of anecdotes about the boys and | 
masters of the Catholic school where he taught 
for nearly forty years. 

_ His adult experience is not fully transmuted 
into art. He is, of course, a Catholic homosexual, 
but more genuinely homosexual, I suspect, than 
Catholic. At the core of his writing lie masturba- | 
tion, ae ee guilt, the usual dreary trinity. 
Elise, his boyant, unpredictable wife, pro- | 
vides him with a good “ subject,” but she is really | 
on the fringe of his attention. He gives various | 
reasons for having married her; to escape from 
“freedom,” to try to cure his homosexuality, in 
order to suffer, Perhaps the salutary irritation of 
Elise, together with the hygiene of writing, pre- 
vented him from going mad. If so, his marriage 
is genuine in its way. But the way is not ordin- | 
ary enough to be representative. I am mildly 
amused by Elise’s tantrums, but she does not 
become present to me as an interesting but shoddy 
person—like, say, Proust’s Odette. In the long 
run, she is a bore, because she is just part of M. 
Jouhandeau’s set-up. He does not really love her, | 
in the intervals of hating her (which would be the | 
usual conjugal situation); he is using her as a 
sheet-anchor or as an Aunt Sally. This is perhaps 
why, when he comes to what should be a major 
issue, the struggle between homosexual and 
heterosexual love, in Chronique d’une passion, 
his writing fails. Elise is not a worthy enough 
object to set against his other interests. As some- 
one said in connection with Montherlant’s 
elaborate condemnation of women, “ I] n’est pas 
difficile de détester les femmes quand on ne les 
aime pas.” 

There is another point on which I cannot agree 
with Mr. Turnell. Most of ‘Jouhandeau’s later 
books consist of fragments, put together in no | 
particular order. Almost any bit of one book 
might be in any bit of another, and indeed some- 
times is. Jouhandeau apparently composes, under 
stress of an immediate urge, in innumerable small 
units, which he afterwards shuffles into volume 
form. Mr. Turnell argues that this is a virtue: 

This apparent looseness of construction . . 

ceals a different kind of unity . . . personal 

rhythm . . . the continual oscillation between ex- 
tremes, between the heights and the depths, great- 
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ness and abjection, nobility and baseness . . . the 
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absence of a conventional framework adds enor- 

mously to the impact of his best work. 

I cannot feel this. Again and again, one’s interest 
is just being aroused when the strand breaks and 
one plunges into a quite different subject. In this 
respect, it is true, Jouhandeau might be said to 
be in the great French tradition of fragmentary 
moralists—Pascal, La Bruyére, Joubert, Valéry, 
Gide. It would still remain to be proved, how- 
ever, that the fragmentary nature of their writings 
is a virtue. I am not sure that it is, although, 
obviously, their bits and pieces are superior to 
the finished constructions of lesser men. In 
Jouhandeau’s case, it is much better to have 
written Essai sur moi-méme, because of certain 
passages it contains, than one of the many recent 
glib novels; but even so, Essai sur moi-méme is 
a very imperfect book, and so are the various 
Chroniques Maritales, Moteover, philosophical 
or theological meditation, which he goes in for a 
good deal, is not his forte, although Claude 
Mauriac has published a rather pompous book, 
Introduction 4 une mystique de l’enfer, about 
Jouhandeau the sinner-saint. Jouhandeau writes 
well, but he wrangles self-importantly with God 
and he has no gift for organising his experience. 
To give a simple example; at one moment he is 
all for sexual indul ¢; at another he stresses 
the beauties of chastity; this is human enough, but 
it does not amount to a thought, and it is futile 
as literature, unless the reader is carried along 
some aesthetic curve from one attitude to the 
other, 

The earlier works, Chaminadour in partictflar, 
are aesthetically satisfying in a traditional way; 
they show many signs of careful rewriting and are 
unclouded by argument, Perhaps Jouhandeau’s 
psychological stresses later became too great for 
him to control, or perhaps he grew careless and 
self-satisfied and expected his readers to nibble 
experience raw out of his hand, Some certainly 
like to do so, For me, however, the greater part 
of his output is a confused psychological docu- 
ment, spangled with particles of literature. In 
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this respect, he is reminiscent, strangely enough, 
of Restif de la Bretonne. He is a far more fasti- 
dious and subtle writer, of course, and he has a 
rather different set of erotic obsessions, but he 
tries to mythologise himself as M. Godeau, just 
as Restif wrote about himself as M. Nicolas, he 
has the same slightly mad garrulity, the same 
repetitious insistence on the incidents of child- 
hood and youth, and the same compulsive urge 
to tell all. 
J. G. WEIGHTMAN 


Managerial Manifesto 


The Practice of Management. By Peter 
Drucker. Heinemann, 25s. 


In his powerful and influential analysis of 
totalitarianism, The End of Economic Man, pub- 
lished in 1939, Peter Drucker claimed that for 
the western democracies to exorcise the fear of 
Fascism “ economic progress has to be relegated to 
a secondary place.” His mood in 1955 is very 
different. In his brand-new managerial survey, 
he chooses as his slogan “Human Organisation 
for Peak Performance” and claims that “man- 
agement, which is the organ of society specific- 
ally charged with making resources productive, 
that is, with the responsibility for organised eco- 
nomic advance, therefore reflects the basic spirit 
of the modern age.” The change in mood does 
not merely reflect a switch from depression 
psychosis to inflationary optimism; it records the 
fact that between 1939 and 1955 Drucker dis- 
covered America. The result has been books like 
Big Business and The New Society. His latest 
product is a manifesto, rather long as manifestos 
go (355 pages), but a rousing call to universal 
action, which makes existing text-books of busi- 
ness administration even more dull and archaic 
than vulgar political economy before Marx. 

The manifesto is designed for managers the 
whole world over, including the Soviet Union: it 
has the practical purpose of narrowing the gap 
between what they are doing now and what they 
could do if only they were sufficiently enlightened. 
It is particularly cloquent when Drucker is dis- 
missing the three sets of people for whom he has 
an abiding contempt. The first are those muddle- 
headed businessmen who misdirect subordinates 
rather than turn their businesses into growing 
concerns. The second are those professional dis- 
pensers of industrial advice who do not trouble 
to analyse the outmoded geome of “ personnel 

“scientific management” and 
“human relations.” The third are the economists 
who, with a few exceptions like Schumpeter, are 
either casuists or dupes. The people Drucker 
really likes are those “friends in American man- 
agement” who have provided him with an 
ample supply of fact and folklore concerning 
American business. The manifesto smells 
of a factory and not of a museum. It is 


| doubtful, however, whether any British friends 


would have been of much use to him. British 
business reticence does not greatly encourage the 
writer of manifestos of this kind. 

Nonetheless this is a book for the British mar- 
ket. There is just enough of Machiavelli in it to 
make managers diagnose their weaknesses and 
improve their efficiency. “If the top executive 
in a company gets a salary several times as large 
as the salaries paid to the Number Two, Three 
and Four men, you can be pretty sure that the 
firm is badly managed.” “The most common 
source of mistakes in management decisions is the 
emphasis on finding the right answer rather than 
the right question.” The Machiavellian pill is 
coated with the sugar of Samuel Smiles. There 
are the same moral tales, the same insistence on 
character and integrity, the same ultimate depend- 
ence on the Bible, Aeschylus and Shakespeare— 
with St. Thomas Aquinas added. The only big 
difference is that while Smiles talked about the 
road to success, Drucker, as a true believer in the 
American Revolution of the Twentieth Century, 
assumes success and talks most about what to do 
when you have got it. “Problems of success are 
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always the hardest—if only because the human 
mind tends to believe that everything is casy 
once success has been attained.” 

Yet neither Machiavelli for managers nor Smiles 
for students of automation are the magnets which 
should draw British readers to the book. The 
biggest magnet is Drucker himself. He has three 
outstanding gifts as a writer on business—acute 
perception, brilliant skill as a reporter and un- 
limited self-confidence. His sharp insights into 
organisation theory and decision-making within 
the firm reveal exceptional intelligence and save 
him from unlimited belief in the dogmas of 
American capitalism. His penetrating accounts 
of the Ford Company, the retail enterprise of 
Sears, Roebuck, and, most interesting of all, the 
International Business Machines concern, are 
worth a library of formal business histories. His 
unlimited self-confidence permits him to judge 
where other men would be content to observe and 
report, and he is equally shrewd in dissecting the 
weaknesses of the “human relations” approach 
to industry, of which he admits himself to be a 
disciple, and the failures of the business practice 
of nominally successful ventures. 

It is only his underlying philosophy which can 
be challenged. He is uninspired by the “ socialist 
dream” and maintains stoutly in face of critics of 
the profit motive that “management must, there- 
fore find some way to get the worker to accept 
profit as necessary, if not as beneficial and in his 
own interest.” While rejecting as primitive the 
slogan “ what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country,” he warmly commends the slogan, 
“what is good for the country must be made good 
for Sears, Roebuck.” In consequence his con- 
clusions have only manipulative implications for 
European economies: they cannot in themselves 
clarify some of the most important issues on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is at this strategic point— 
to use kis own terminology—that the managerial 
manifesto loses force as a basic document, and we 
are left wondering whether Drucker himself is 
not more interested in the right answers than the 
right questions. 

Asa BriGccs 


Intensities 
The Psychological Novel, 1900-1950. By Leon 
Ever. Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d. 


Criticism means asking questions; but Mr. 
Edel, the distinguished biographer of Henry 
James, has left a good many unasked. His short 
book is about “the most characteristic aspect of 
twentieth-century fiction: its inward-turning to 
convey the flow of mental experience.” He is 
interested in “ how is it done? ”, somewhat less in 
“what does it try to do?”, and scarcely at all in 
“how come? ”, “how good?”, or “what next?” 
He writes for an audience that has not heard the 
whetting of knives by Mr. Angus Wilson and 
others; for novelists who have not wondered 
whether “inwardness”” might not be the inward- 
ness of the unlighted cell. He has “sought to 
define” and no more. He is entitled to do this: 
but—have people in America not woken up yet, 
or is it we who have wearied ourselves back to 
sleep?—his study, seen from here, looks at times 
oddly blurred and beside the point. 

Back, then, to definition. Mr. Edel deals with 
Proust, Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, Virginia 
Woolf, and Faulkner; among the forerunners he 
looks at James and at Dujardin’s Les Lauriers 
sont coupés. Almost at once we see what a 
slippery sort of fish is the modern psychological 
novel, and what elaborate nets will be needed to 
catch it. Something has happened, but what? 
In one sense. these watercourses are — pretty 
familiar; Mr. Edel’s definitions are often good but 
unsurprising. This new kind of novelist strives 
to render rather than to report experience; to make 
us sharers, not so much in what a human con- 
sciousness thinks or feels or remembers as in how 
it thinks or feels or remembers; to catch the 
“ snowflake” of thought at its melting-point or, as 
Proust said, “to explore his sleep with his mind 
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without his intervention leading to his awaken- 
ing.” The novelist works not on the unconscious 
but on the outer twilight of consciousness, 
he is much preoccupied with time, stretches, com- 
presses, twists it to suit the adventures not of the 
body at large in the world but of that stirring, 
blurring consciousness. 

Part of the trouble is that if you are in the 
definition business you must define what a thing 
is not, as well as what it is; and here Mr. Edel 
leaves a gap. His nets seem too small. At times 
his new novelists seem new merely because they 
leave out the physical paraphernalia of life. Thus 
the scene of the quarrel over the Christmas din- 
ner, in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
“had it been told by Balzac, would have contained 
a catalogue of the household furnishings, the 
menu, and minute descriptions of those at the 
table”; and Mrs. Dalloway “ illustrates admirably 
the worth of the symbolist method in fiction” 
because— 

We have only to think of a Zola or a George 
Moore creating Clarissa after the manner of their 
naturalist doctrines to understand the difference. 
Clarissa would emerge as a commonplace woman, 
the facade described in detail, but no hint of the 
fascinating and troubled and mysterious person- 
ality behind her exterior. 


(This last bit, rather than Mrs. Woolf’s own work, 
really calls for the knife.) The answer, of course, 
is that Stendhal would no more have given us 
the menu than does Joyce; and that Tolstoy not 
only could have given us the fascinating, troubled, 
etc., personality but does so when, in the terrible 
account of Anna Karenina’s last drive, he freely 
plunges into Anna’s “inwardness” or stream of 
consciousness, besides using every other tech- 
nique the novelist can lay hands on. The differ- 
ence that matters is not that between the menu 
and no menu, but that between the rendering of 
Julien Sorel’s consciousness and Stephen 
Dedalus’s, Anna’s and Clarissa’s. Mr. Edel 
seems to realise this, but he does not explore it. 
On the other hand his | nets seem too large when 
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he takes as a starting-point for the modern 
psychological novel the Jamesian “ point of view,” 
or what you might call playing it crooked instead 
of playing it straight. This characteristically 
modern device of letting the narrator give himself 
away informs Herself Surprised quite 2s much as 
The Turn of the Screw or The Sound and the 
Fury: but that does not mean that the first two are 
psychological novels in Mr. Edel’s sense. 

As for what these novelists were after 
in their wrestle with the matter of life, the best 
answer is that given Mr. Edel by a woman poet: 
from Dorothy Richardson’s work, she said, she 
got “intensities.” That is about it—intensities 
all the time. Tolstoy can give us Anna’s con- 
sciousness, all of it, the beggar-woman and the 
sign of Filippov’s bun shop that come swimming 
into it, but only at the moment of highest inten- 
sity. These others insist on keeping it up. Here 
is indeed the “large effort” to write “ symbolist 
fiction ””—to take life, all of it, funnel it through 
the human consciousness, and then distil, trans- 
mute it into a perfect unity. Reading a novel of 
this sort is a victory, just as writing it must have 
been; no peaceful coexistence here of writer, 
material, and reader. That is why it is so 
fatiguing. But, as with victory these days, there is 
something final about it. Mr. Edel sees that 
Finnegans Wake is the “ inexorable end-point” of 
the “ novel of subjectivity ” (in its way The Waves 
is another). But he suggests that somehow we 
can go on and on and on and up and up and up 
It doesn’t look like it. Ulysses, The Waves, The 
Sound and the Fury are unrepeatable in a way 
that Anna Karenina is not. Is it perhaps that the 
inward consciousness, however deep you plumb 
it, shows itself in the long run to be not so various 
as the relations among human beings in the world 
at large? These novels were good stuff and new 
stuff and probably better than anything we are 
getting now. But they look like brave planks 
thrown out from the quayside—not like a cause- 
way to anywhere. 

JouN ROSSELLI 
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THE DOVES OF VENUS 
“A fascinating display of skill 

allied to talent . . . engages the 
reader’s attention instantly in a most 
uncanny but wholly delicious manner.’ 
New Statesman. “Miss Manning's 
title, The Doves of Venus, is meant 

as a symbol of young girls who 

draw Venus’s car to Paradise. How 
sadly ironic the theme grows in this 
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Lady from the Sea 


Gift from the Sea. By ANNE Morrow Linp- 
BerGH. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


A good deal is written nowadays about the art, 
the difficult and maddeningly confused art, of 
being a woman. Everything that was supposed 
to simplify our life has complicated it. We have 
escaped from the old frying-pan into an infinitely 
more distracting and destructive fire. There is 
no leisure, no peace, no time for self-communion, 
no time to live. What are we to do? 

Mrs. Lindbergh, who thinks coolly and writes 
well, has put together her conclusions about the 
difficulty, which in her case is made infinitely 
worse by the American Way of Life. Americans 
have far too much of everything, and it is diffi- 
cult to live in a state of grace in the midst of 
surfeit. They eat and drink too much, know too 
many people, keep too many appointments, go 
t) too many places. “Life today in America is 
based on the premise of ever-widening circles of 
contact and communication.” The human spirit 
is spread so far, is drained away through so many 
different channels, that it becomes shallow, thin, 
exhausted, and finally sterile. 

We in Europe have not yet reached such an 
extreme predicament, but we are on the way. We 
are copying the American way of life as fast as 
we can, and unless we take precautions we shall 
arrive there intime. The precautions which Mrs, 
Lindbergh suggests, especially for women, are, 
first, that the outer life should be simplified, the 
inner life calmed and enlarged. We should insist 
on a ration of solitude, however small. We should 
discard the inessentials which devour both spirit 
and time. Middle-age, she points out, is the 
easiest time for shedding all those time-wasting, 
competitive activities that one no longer needs, 
Well, obviously; but not everybody has the sup- 
pleness to do this, and Mrs. Lindbergh's advice is 
worth pondering. How different life would be if 


one never kept another conventional Christmas! 
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tragic without a jar to feeling or flaw in taste. 
I am certain that no writer other than Evelyn 
Waugh could have brought this off.”— 
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This, in fact, is a simple and wise little book, 
neither pretentious nor high-flown (in spite of the 
rather fancy way it is got up, with poetic chapter- 
headings and sea~shell embellishments), but, with- 
in its limits, both perceptive and profound, Mrs, 
Lindbergh offers no panacea to women—nothing 
here about relaxation or black molasses—because 
she knows only too well the intractable nature of 
the material. “Woman’s normal occupations in 
general run counter to creative life, or contempla- 
tive life, or saintly life.” One has to learn how 
to make a shapely whole from the scrappy, con- 
fused, devitalised stuff at hand. 

MarGaret LANE 


Sober Livery 


Brides of Reason. By Donan Davis, Fantasy 


Press. 638. 


Poems. By Rosert Conquest. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

The Tree of Idieness. By Lawrence Durre ct. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Pedasus. By C. A. TRyPaAnis. 
University of Reading. 5s. 


Mr. Donald Davie is the poet as moralist, and 
he is also very much the moralist in fashion. He 
conforms, indeed, to almost all the new specifi- 
cations. He has a Noncomformist background, that 
comes out often in his verse (allusions to Wes- 
ley’s sermons and to Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon), He is a lecturer in English litera- 
ture, and if Dublin is not exactly a “ provincial” 
city (which, for the total pattern, it ought to be) 
still it is at a safer distance from London than 
Reading or Swansea, and there is something per- 
haps slightly more impressive in living in Dublin 
and taking a rather poor view of Yeats than in 
living (like Mr, Kingsley Amis) in Swansea and 
taking a very poor view of Dylan Thomas, Mr. 
Davie is, indeed, slightly out of line in deriving 
not so much from Mr. Empson as from the late 
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Augustans. He aims at the restrained gloom of 
Cowper, the moral weight of Johnson, the affable 
flow (though less often, this) of Goldsmith. He 
has writien tough books about diction and 
syntax and his own diction is very consciously 
“pure” and his syntax “energetic.” All this, 
which ten years ago would have made Mr. Davie 
appear madly eccentric, should today make him 
the height of the mode. What, provincial, puri- 
tanical, and academic? What could be better! 

Joking apart, he is a good poet. His puritanism 
is based not only on the accidents of his birth 
and upbringing but on a profound horror of 
man’s inhumanity to man. In a long, ambitious 
poem he tells us that 

At Dachau Yeats and Rilke died. We found, 

In those who lived before, 

Our growing pains. A groaning, cracking sound, 

Exploded now through each exclusive store, 

Starred what we thought light of uncommon day 

And damned it glass. Yet some endured the ray, 

Wordsworth for one, who may have hoped for light 

That never was on sea or land, but knew 

The brittle thing that he was looking through, 

A waving pane projected on the night. 

The poem from which these lines come is called 
an “imitation” and what its general structure 
and development very much remind me of is 
Coleridge’s Dejection: an Ode. One is always in 
Mr. Davie’s poems aware of his masters, or his 
models, and in the long run that becomes irritat- 
ing. Too many stanzas shut neatly at the last 
line, like an eighteenth-century snuff-box. Too 
many gestures appear premeditated, and one has 
too often a feeling that the mood has been ever 
so slightly rigged to fit the rhetoric (whereas 
rhetoric should be pliable to mood). I should 
like Mr. Davie to unlace his syntactical stays and 
to coarsen his diction, sometimes, with a collo- 
qguialism of the kind that couldn’t have come out 
of Boswell. Self-consciousness about the way he 
is doing it—there are poems describing his ideal 
style and defending his actual style—makes Mr. 
Davie sometimes resemble a lay-preacher incon- 
gruously disguised as Horace Walpole. If he 
were not so excessively clever and fidget, his 
sincerity, which is real, would also be patent. 
But this is an impressive first collection. 

Mr. Conquest’s attitude to language is, I think, 
not unlike Mr. Davie’s. He also believes in 
“purity of diction.” I sometimes wonder if the 
cult of that can be carried too far; many of the 

ms I like best (some of Yeats’s, or The 
Waste Land and Four Quartets) move in their 


| diction in a disconcerting way from the coarse to 
| the high-flown, from the flat to the clevated, 


from the lyrical to the oratorical; and though one 
can think of no abstract rule to justify this, it is 
justified in practice when it gives a good poet 
elbow-room, Mr. Conquest’s poems, seen indi- 
vidually, have indeed often annoyed me by what 
seemed to me an excessive smoothness. My 
mind slid round them and off them. There was 
not enough “roughage.” They are very much 
more impressive as a collection, and reveal the 
range of mind of a liberal and humane person 
who has travelled, loved, felt the pressure of his 
time, and thought seriously about poetry, war 
and life. In his poems about places Mr. Con- 
quest often reminds me very much of Mr. 
Lawrence Durrell, whose new volume, however, 
though full of Mediterranean colour, has more 
poems of mood than of scene. 

In some ways, after the extreme tidiness of 
Mr. Davie and Mr. Conquest, Mr, Durrell makes 
refreshing reading. He gropes and fumbles 
sometimes; he does not always manage (or try) 


| to make his deep meanings explicit; he is very 





elliptical; he mixes his metaphors very briskly, as 
if in a cocktail-shaker. There is plenty of 
“roughage” here: 

Then in another city from the same 

Twice-used air and sheets, in the midst 

Of a parting; the same dark bedroom, 

Arctic chamber-pot and cruel iron bed, 

I saw the street-lamp unpick Theodora 

Like an old sweater, unwrinkle eyes and mouth, 

Unbandaging her youth to let me see 

The wounds I had not understood before. 


If Theodora were a sweater, when she had been 
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unpicked there would be nothing left but strands 
of wool. Mr. Durrell realises this, and shifts the 
metaphor to make the strands of wool wrinkles 
that when pulled away will reveal Theodora’s 
original youthful beauty. That suggests another 
notion, of unwrapping the swathings round, say, 
a beautiful statue, but when the word “ unband- 
aging” is used for this it suggests the quite 
different idea of the bandages over a wound. Mr. 
Davie and Mr. Conquest might both condemn 
this as muddled. But in fact the mind does work 
like this under stress, telescoping images, and 
how well, also, the metaphorical sweater and 
bandages work in, for a total atmosphere, with 
the “real” chamber-pot and bed! 

There is more of this northern melancholy than 
usual, and less Mediterranean sunshine, in Mr. 
Durrell’s new book. The south has its own 
melancholy, but a calm and serene one. Many 
of Professor Trypanis’s poems evoke it. He 
writes in the precise and graceful English— 
formal, dignified, sometimes just trembling on the 
verge of frigidity—of a Greek who has fallen in 
love with our tongue. Homer, ancient and 
modern Greek history, particular places with 
their legends, inspire him. He is capable of 
extraordinary tenderness and pathos, as in these 
few lines about a picture of the Nativity in a 
Chios church ; 

. . The brown ponies like shabby toys, the 
shepherds ined 


On their crooks, the Magi wooden kings that dare 
not bend, 

Even the angels, village angels—they could never 

Reach the sky again with those flat, clumsy 
wings. .. 


All these four books deserve to be read. 
G. S. FRASER 


They Died with their 
Eyes Shut 


Dien-Bien-Phu. 
Hutchinson, 18s. 


Dien Bien Phu was one of the decisive battles 
of history: it marked the climax of the Cold War. 
On Saturday, April 24, 1954, when the destruction 
of the French force was already certain, M. 
Bidault sent a direct request to President Eisen- 
hower, asking him to order an atomic bombard- 
ment of the Vietminh troops, “to save the honour 
of France and the flower of her army.” On Sun- 
day, the British Cabinet cabled Washington to 
explain that Britain could have no part in such an 
operation—which would almost certainly have led 
to the outbreak of a third world war. Two days 
later President Eisenhower, against the advice of 
a majority of the Chiefs of Staff, cabled his own 
refusal. Dien Bien Phu fell, the Laniel Govern- 
ment was overthrown, and the world entered the 
era of co-existence. 

Yet Dien Bien Phu need never have taken place. 
It was, as we now know, the result of an almost 
unbelievable series of military and political blun- 
ders. The base itself was a “fortified camp,” 
hundreds of miles from the French lines, set in 
a marshy plain surrounded by hills. It consisted 
of a series of earthworks, roofed with timber and 
mud, surrounding an airstrip—its only communi- 
cation with the outside world. Its sole purpose 
was political ; it enabled the French to concentrate 
a force near enough to the frontiers of Cambodia 
and Laos to exercise an influence on their politics. 
As a piece of military planning it was ludicrous, 
since it was built entirely on the assumption that 
the Vietminh possessed no artillery. 

Hence the camp was doomed from the moment 
the first shells began to fall on March 12 last year. 
Why the French Intelligence had obtained no 
fore-knowledge of the Vietminh artillery concen- 
tration is a mystery; and it is even more difficult 
to understand why General Navarre, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, did not order the camp’s imme- 
diate evacuation by air, which at that date would 
have been possible. Instead, he decided to fight 
it out; the Vietminh army, the French public were 
told, had at last come out into the open: it would 
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be destroyed. What followed is history. The 
Vietminh guns smashed the flimsy earthworks to 
pieces. One by one, the strongpoints surrounding 
the airstrip were taken by assault, after prolonged 
artillery barrages. Within two weeks, the airstrip 
itself had become unusable. Supplies could only 
be dropped by parachute, and much of them fell 
into Vietminh hands. 

Major Grauwin’s account of what it was like 
inside the condemned fortress makes terrifying 
reading. As commander of the field hospital, he 
probably knew better than anyone else the hope- 
lessness of resistance, The hospital itself was too 
small, and once the air-route to Haiphong had 
been cut, the wounded overflowed into the 
trenches, The drainage system was rudimentary, 
and when the rains came the entire camp filled 
with water. Grauwin performed operations, 
sometimes for 18 hours at a stretch, with mud up 
to his ankles, Rage and despair filled his heart; 
and when the decision was taken to surrender, he 
and his staff wept with relief. 

But neither Grauwin nor any of his fellow 
officers appears to have asked themselves what 
they were doing in Dien Bien Phu. He never 
mentions the origins of the war, nor its outcome, 
He is not interested in military strategy or politics. 
True, he has an occasional word of sympathy for 
the coolies, who were not entitled to normal 
rations and who, having no steel helmets, were 
killed like flies. But he is sorry for them chiefly 
because they were ineligible for the decorations 
which were so freely distributed in the last few 
days before the surrender, It never seems to have 
occurred to him that a coolie would prefer his 
life and health to a French Médaille Militaire. 
Grauwin was a brave and loyal officer, whose exer- 
tions, under impossible conditions, saved hun- 
dreds of lives. But we cannot help feeling, in read- 
ing his account, that it was precisely the blind 
obedience of men like himself which helped to 
make Dien Bien Phu possible, and which is, per- 
haps, preparing the ground for a similar catas- 
trophe in North Africa. PAUL JOHNSON 
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Fiction for the 


Establishment 


God and My Right. By Atrrep Duaoan. 


Faber. 15s. 

A Kind of Justice. By Rosert Gaines. Heine- 
mann, 15s. 

Men of Letters. By Nort Braxiston. Chap- 
man & Hall. 9s. 6d. 

Unknown Assailant. By Patrick HAMILTON. 
Constable. 11s. 6d. 

Doctor at Large. By RicHarp GorDON, 
Michael Joseph. 1s. 6d 
For, not by the Establishment, you will 

observe: alas, it makes all the difference. Each 

of these first two books might have been 


designed to beguile the leisure of our grey emin- 
ences. Each deals with affairs—and deais: with 
them in the same aamiring, respectful, unques- 
tioning fashion. Here, say Mr. Duggan and Mr. 
Gaines in effect, is the great world; who are we to 
criticise it? We do not presume to do so, we leave 
that to the brash onslaughts of those fire-eating 
knockabouts, Messrs. Fairlie, Muggeridge and 
Boothby. We, the women of Canterbury, can 
only render our awe, our wonder, our despair. 
Very proper sentiments no doubt. Unfortu- 
nately, they do not make for the most exciting 
kind of fiction. Take Mr. Duggan’s reconstruc- 
tion of the life of Thomas Becket. Scholarly, 
vivid and (to the present reviewer at least) inter- 
minable, it offers little in the way of a convincing 
interpretation of the Archbishop. It may be good 
history, but it is not a good novel. In place of 
Mr. Eliot’s man of God—or the complementary 
“turbulent priest,” seen from an anti-clerical 
angle—Mr. Duggan gives us an avalanche of 
pageantry under which the lineaments of character 
are effectively buried. At the end of it all we 
know little more than that Becket and Henry II 
both had vile tempers, although the Archbishop, 


, thanks to an early monastic training under the 


Augustinians at Merton, had his bile under 
better control. Everything else is buried 
beneath a load of period properties—falcons, 
destriers, silks and sarcenets. And how the 
Twelfth-century Establishment keeps breaking 
in! 

After Mass the heads of departments exchanged 
views and gossip, and planned the division of their 
labours, There were the Barons of the Exchequer, 
about to sit in the Tower. . . . There were the 
Judges, about to sit in Westminster Hall, to decide 
an important suit concerning land. ... The 
Keeper of the Wardrobe must arrange with clerks 
from the Treasury at Winchester about safe 
custody for the robes and jewels the King had 
worn yesterday. ... In another group were the 
servants of the great officers of state. The Justiciar 
and the Chamberlain and the Constable could not 
be expected to appear at these dawn Masses, but 
their clerks must keep in touch with the Ward- 
robe and the Marshalsea, or the courtiers might 
go hungry. This was the only time when respon- 
sible officials from every department could meet 
and talk together. 

Though Mr. Duggan’s surfeit of lampreys left me 
feeling utterly exhausted, I enjoyed it consider- 
ably. It is by no means his best book but, like 
all his novels, it has the same qualities of exactness 
and diligent research. 

Mr. Gaines’s novel deals with contemporary 
politics and concerns an Under-Secretary for 
atomic development accused of corruption. Since, 
more than in most novels of this kind, the plot 


| really makes up the book, I shali say no more 


about it. Mr. Gaines has written an exciting, 
swiftly moving story but much of its effect is spoilt 
by jejune psychology and motivation. At its best 
A Kind of Justice has a weird authenticity of its 
own, the authenticity of the cinema. Take this 
Whitehall vignette of the Home Secretary and the 
Attorney-General cioseted in conference: 

The Attorney relaxed in the chair with a long 
sigh, dropping at his feet the bulky brief-case, the 
bowler hat, the bundle of evening papers. He was 
om, pee terrifically and enviably strong. 
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The Attorney smiled, took a long flat cigarette- 
case out of a black embroidered waistcoat and 
offered it across the desk. The sigh had been but 
a demonstration. 

“ Well, it’s « relief to sit down for a while,” he 
said. “ You know what the courts can be on a day 
like this. I’ve been up all day examining young 
Ludlow. God knows how he feels.” 

Cadeby nodded, extracted a cigarette. The 
Attorney provided the lights, clicking on the 
lighter over the desk. The strong wrist showed a 
moment, the wrist of a batsman who had once 
played for England. ... The Attorney meditated, 
drawing deeply at the cigarette, holding the smoke 
in his lungs. 

This would make powerful histrionic pickings 
for a pair of type-cast ham actors. One can just 
see that cigarette smoke being held ten seconds 
longer than nature. But in fact Mr. Gaines is at 
his best with his senior public servants. At least 
they impress with the right patter—whereas 
Cheesebury, his political correspondent, is the 
strangest, most pathological character ever to have 
come out of a novelist’s Fleet Street, and Fox, 
the sinister Labour election agent, could give 
melodramatic points to Chauvelin. Mr. Gaines’s 
novel is an admirable political thriller. As a 
study of integrity and corruption, and the grey 
no-man’s-land that lies between, it never begins 
to get anywhere. 

Mr. Blakiston takes us into the heart of the 
cultural Establishment. These skilful, unpreten- 
tious and shockingly sentimental short stories 
belong to what Mr. Cyril Connolly in “ The 
Novel-Addict’s Cupboard” calls “satires on 
literary shop.” They are not nearly satirical 
enough. This is the literary heartland patting it- 
self on the back with a vengeance. A whimsical 
comradeliness plays over Mr. Blakiston’s critics 
and clubmen; almost to a man they are Dongs 
with luminous noses for sniffing out one another’s 
charm, good taste and worth-whileness. I would 
award this book an alpha double-plus for Horrify- 
ing Fascination. 

Lastly, two excellent entertainments. I have 
always admired Mr. Patrick Hamilton’s novels; 
he is among the last great exponents of lower 
middle-class seediness. The whole series dealing 
with that unmitigated criminal bounder, 
Ernest Ralph Gorse, have been masterly, and this 
latest episode, The Unknown Assailant, is no 
exception. Gorse himself is a shadow, a pale 
amalgam of a dozen News of the World despera- 
does. It is his victims—Ivy the barmaid and her 
father, the unspeakable Mr. Barton—who stay in 
the imagination, Doctor at Large, Mr. Gordon’s 
new sotie, is as good as any of its predecessors— 
which is to say that it is a very funny book indeed. 
The writer has hit upon the golden formula of 
grafting Wodehouse on to the Lancet. I-recom- 
mend his book to all who enjoy seeing ‘the gilt 
knocked off professional gingerbread. 
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Guides to Greece 


Goodbye to Ithaca. By 
Hutchinson. 21s. 
Temples and Flowers. 
Peter Owen. 15s. 
Greece Invites: A Guide Book. By Monica 

KRripPNER. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

“ Greek, Sir, is like lace; every man gets as much 
of it as he can.” Exchange the country for the 
language and this is still true. There must be 
many travellers, like myself, who walk upon the 
platform at Marseilles with the excitement of set- 
ting foot in a Greek colony and delight in a hill- 
town in the Monts des Maures because it must, 
surely, be like a town in Greece. One day, we 
know, we shall get to the real Hellas; meanwhile 
We must travel there in books. 

Mr. Louis Golding’s volume is the record of 
several journeys. For fifty years he has been pur- 


Louis GOLDING. 


By C. C. -VyYvVYAN. 


suing Odysseus in mind and heart, and arriving 
when he could in person upon the Odyssean 
scene. 


“Feeling rather old” in 1926 he made a 
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bid for Ithaca but got no nearer than Patras. In 
1953 he did the thing properly, spending a week 
in Troy and travelling among the islands to 
savour at last the delectable life and landscape of 
Ithaca, just a month before it was devasted by the 
earthquake. He is an energetic connoisseur of 
food, drink, personalities and natural beauty, and 
a determined humourist—sometimes in the mood 
of those Olympian jokes familiar in French 
comics (“Partons, Vénus, on nous regarde”™), 
sometimes in teasing the enigmatic Edward about 
his passion for machinery. For the most part I 
relished travelling with this jolly old gentleman, 
enjoying his reflexions on the reality of Odysseus 
and sharing his gusto in identifying the places his 
hero visited, 

Lady Vyvyan is at heart an eliminator: every- 
thing in a rucksack, sleeping in E-Hotels, eating 
at the lowest café but one and washing in the 
mountain stream. She has some quiet fun at the 
expense of Margot who, though carefully schooled, 
arrived in Athens with the kind of luggage from 
which cocktail dresses emerge on hangers. How- 
ever she was coaxed into a xenodokeion at Tripolis 
(an E if ever there was one) and must have been 
jolly glad when “after many days search for a 
public lavatory” Lady Vyvyan returned in 
triumph: “‘ At last!’ I shouted in my excite- 
ment, ‘think of gynaecology. There is GUNAI- 
KON as large as life!’” Margot then gave place 
to Daphne who was tougher, though she “ intimated 
that a log-hut as such had no particular attrac- 
tion for her,” and together they achieved a lyrical 
journey into the mountains south-west of 
Olympus, making friends everywhere and 
beguiling me into knowing with the clarity they 
say is the normal light of Greece that this sort of 
holiday is the one I most want for myself. 

Greece Invites is a light, inexpensive and 
moderately complete guide to Greece in the mak- 
ing of which everyone was wonderfully helpful to 
Miss Krippner as she flashed around the cities and 
islands in the latter part of 1954. She takes a 
firmly official view of the goodness of the roads, 
the efficiency of the bus-services and the “ hygiene 
drive” with its “legacy of clean village inns.” 
There are no recommendations for hotels, and I 
fancy most travellers would exchange the expen- 
sive photographs for a good map: the one on the 
end-papers uses a different transliteration from 
the text and is a mere sketch. I shall keep this 


book with good hope that it will be useful, and 
confidence that Greece is not so glossy as it 
pretends. 
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Freud is not for Canning? 


The Jet-Propelled Couch. By 
Linwner. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 


This is the latest in a new American genre in 
which psychoanalytical case-histories are written 
up as documentary fiction. In spite of a recom- 
mendation on the dust-jacket by Dr. Ernest Jones, 
I doubt whether Freud would have approved. He 
always viewed the popularity of his discoveries in 
America with some misgiving. (He had very 
strong anti-American prejudices and used cheer- 
fully to prophesy the ultimate domination of the 
U.S.A. by the Negro population.) I suspect he 
might have dismissed Dr. Lindner’s book as a 
typical piece of transatlantic vulgarity. 

The trouble, of course, with the written-up 
case-history, is that it immediately loses its docu- 
mentary value. Psychiatric prose is often badly 
written, bald, stilted, overladen with adjectives 
and adverbs; but its very badness may be due to 
its striving after truth; it is unlikely to be half so 
bad as the snappy magazine journalism of Dr. 
Lindner’s writing-up, when he gets really going 
But perhaps I am not being quite fair: I should 
make it clear that the standard, here, is very much 
higher than that of the average blue-sky book; 
Dr. Lindner really does try to go fairly deep 

There are five stories. “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” is about a mother-fixated schizo- 
phrenic who stabbed a girl to death. The fact 
that he was brought up in orphanages—and raped 
by tramps—makes one suspicious of him as typical 
clinical material. “ Solitaire” is about a depressed 
girl, a case of bulimia (neurotic greed). “Des- 
tiny’s Tot” is a study of a Fascist psychopath, in- 
teresting as showing how the neurotic trends 
become absorbed in “the movement.” “Come 
Over, Red Rover” is likely to be regarded as the 
joke-piece. Mac is a Communist agitator suffer- 
ing from impotence and ejaculatio praecox : 

Mac turned on the couch and looked at me 

I could see the pain and torment in his eyes 

“You're a hard guy,” he said. . . “but I guess 

you have to be. . . Let's see. The Party and 

potency are tied up in my mind. .. By not talking 
about the party I'm castrating myself...” 

Later, we discover that he associates sexual 
intercourse with giving away party secrets. There 
are obvious possibilities here for the State Depart- 
ment. A propaganda campaign based on the 
slogan : i 
might win back China without shedding an atom 
of hydrogen. 
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Pierre Lazareff 








The most reveali and informativ 
book yet published about day-to-day life 
in post-Stalin Russia. The co-authors, 
two very distinguished French journalists, 
visited the U.S.S.R. in 1953. In this 

they describe in fascinating detail 
their experiences and impressions during 
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more than a cut above the rest. The patient, a 
research physicist, has become curiously “ dis- 
sociated” and lives in an extraordinary science- 
fiction world, most vividly experienced, in which 
he is lord of another planet. His analysis traces 
this back, in part, to several unusual factors in- 
cluding an almost symbiotically close relationship 
with his Polynesian nurse, and, at puberty, a 
peculiarly violent seduction by a nymphomaniacal 
governess. An additional odd feature of the case 
was the way Dr, Lindner found himself participa- 
ting in the patient's fantasy life. 


MAuRICE RICHARDSON 


Gramophone Notes 


Tue complete set of Wagner's Die Walkiire 
(*HMV) is chiefly remarkable for the magnificent 
playing of the Vienna Philharmonic under Furt 
wingler. The cast all have their admirable 
moments, but never approach the front rank; the 
Wotan (Frantz) has a fine voice, but little more 
variety of tone or expression than a trombone; the 
Sieglinde (Rysaneck), though a good artist, is woe- 
fully unsteady; the Briinnhilde (Méd!) is at her 
best in the quiet, tragic passages (her Todes- 
verkiindigung is very moving), but her voice has 
a mezzo quality most unsuited to the part and she 
does not manage the big, high passages with any 
ease or conviction, Only the Siegmund (Suthaus) 
and the Hunding (Frick) really fill the bill, and 
one has heard these parts better sung. Neverthe- 
less, the set as a whole is an enjoyable experience; 
it is superbly engineered (the voices never drown 
the orchestra) and the instrumental sound is con- 
tinuously beautiful. Besides, this set is Furt- 
wingler’s swan song, and many discophiles will 
want to possess it for that reason alone, Verdi's 
Ballo in Maschera (HMYV) is in more dubious 
case. The conductor is Toscanini and the score is 
infused with his usual vitality, but-—unlike that of 
Walkiire—it does not sound beautiful because the 
recording (made at a public performance) is dry 
and unpleasant. Robert Merrill is a splendid 
Renato; but the rest of the American and 
American-Italian cast give routine performances 
that would pall on repetition. This is, I would 
suggest, a set to borrow from the library rather 
than to buy. On the other hand, all who can afford 
it are urged to acquire the complete set of 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos (**C.), This lovely 
but static littl opera makes ideal recording 
material, and, with the exception of the Bacchus 
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(Schock), who makes heavy weather of his ad- 
mittedly very difficult part, the roles are ex- 
quisitely sung, I think it was perhaps a mistake 
on the part of the conductor to give the three 
ladies (Naiad, Dryad and Echo) a special acoustic 
of their own, which makes their ensemble, though 
much better sung than usual, sound too dim and 
indistinct; and some of the tempi (e.g. that of 
Ariadne’s aria) seem to me uncomfortably slow. 
But in all other respects the performance shows 
every sign of the most loving care and a perfect 
sense of style. The recording is excellent. The 
same composer's tone poem, Ein Heldenleben, 
of which two outstanding versions are already 
extant, emerges once more on a disc (New York 
Phil Sym/Reiner. **HMY) which bids fair to 
outshine both its rivals in sheer splendour of 
sound, in sweep and intensity. This interpretation 
is clearly based, not only on long experience of 
the music, but on an imposing conviction of its 
worth. 

Singing with beautiful tone and perfect under- 
standing, Fischer-Dieskau gives a performance of 
Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen to out- 
class all others, and he couples with them some 
songs from Brahms’s Op 32 (**HMYV). The latter 
were written in 1864—not one of the composer’s 
happiest years—and, with the exception of the 
radiant “ Wie bist du, meine Kénigin,” they are 
in fact rather gloomy. The effect is that of a little 
(very little) Winterreise; the sequence is not well 
known and some of the songs have a lyrical sad- 
ness that is moving in a teutonic fashion. 
Two religious pieces, almost comically different 
from each other, are recommended as likely to 
have a lasting appeal: Rossini’s Messe solennelle 
(Soloists/Chorus/2 Pianos/Organ. **HMYV) and 
Couperin’s Trois Legons de Ténébres (**N.), 
The first of these works is something of a 
curiosity: it dates from the last years of Rossini’s 
life, and was written for a private performance— 
hence the peculiar ensemble chosen. The com- 
poser afterwards orchestrated the mass, largely in 
order to prevent anyone else doing it; but lovers 
of Rossini will, I think, prefer the original version, 
odd as it sounds, to begin with. Make no mistake : 
this is a very beautiful work, not overpoweringly 
operatic, and full of genial inspiration. The per- 
formance, which stems from the Virtuosi di Roma 
group, is admirably right and beautifully recorded. 
Hugues Cuénod (joined in the Third Lesson by 
Gino Sinimberghi) gives a stylistically impeccable 
account of Couperin’s highly decorated, but pro- 
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foundly felt and musically very interesting, medi- 
tations on the Passion. Superficially somewhat 
monotonous, this grave music yields its beauties 
only to those who are prepared to study it closely. 

Almost anybody would jump at a coupling of 
Mozart’s “little” C major Symphony, K.338, 
with the D major, K.504 (“ Prague ”); but the rival 
discs (Chicago SO/Kubelik (HMV) and Berlin 
Phil/Markevitch (D.G.)) should give him pause. 
In both versions the C major comes off quite well, 
though it lacks the blitheness and luminosity 
that Beecham (in the SP set) gave it; but neither 
Kubelik nor Markevitch achieves more than 
routine performances, in which the animation seems 
mechanical and the candle-lit glow of the Andante 
is spoilt by charmless phrasing. The best Prague 
remains that of Beecham, who couples it with his 
own ballet-suite from music by Handel, The 
Faithful Shepherd. That Kubelik can be a first- 
rate conductor is amply demonstrated by his 
coupling of Hindemith’s Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis on Themes by Weber with Schoenberg’s 
Five Orchestral Pieces, in which the Chicago Or- 
chestra shows what a fine-tempered body it is 
(**HMYV). The Hindemith finds the composer 
in relaxed mood: it is a jolly piece, cleverly 
humorous, and with at least one episode of real 
poetic feeling; only some of the big tuttis betray 
the brashness and ugly scoring which damage 
many of Hindemith’s orchestral works. The 
Schoenberg pieces date from 1908. They are 
atonal but not 12-note, and seem to be built out 
of chord-structures. Though not at all profound, 
they are fascinatingly scored, in an impressionistic 
style, and each has a title: Presentiments, Things 
Past, Colours, Peripeteia, and Recitative obbligato. 
I would suggest to Bruckner addicts that they 
stick to the Klemperer version of his Fourth Sym- 
phony (**V.) and have nothing to do with the 
new Vienna Phil/Knappertsbusch set (D.), even 
though it throws in the Siegfried Idyll on side 4. 
This is a lumpish, rhythmically plodding perfor- 
mance, and the conductor does not follow the 
original score. On the other hand, the latest ver- 
sion of Bartok’s splendid Violin Concerto (Gitlis / 
Pro Musica SO/Horenstein. **V.) is by a long 
chalk the best available. Ivry Gitlis gives a most 
vital and arresting performance, technically mag- 
nificent and full of colour and poetry; the 
orchestral support shows a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the work. Buyers of this 
admirable disc will also get Bartok’s athletic and 
imaginative Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin, in 
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which the qualities displayed in the concerto are 
equally present. 

Though I have hitherto been a staunch adher- 
ent of Friedrich Wiihrer’s version of Brahms’s 
First Piano Concerto (V.), I must admit that the 
latest issue (Solomon/Philharmonia/Kubelik. 
**HMYV) is just as finely played and distinctly 
better recorded: the effect of the full orchestra 
in. this energetic work is impressively spacious and 
the piano tone very faithful. Few pianists, if any, 
can sustain a very slow tempo as convincingly as 
Solomon, and under his hands the Adagio sounds 
genuinely religious. The same pianist has also 
added another disc to his complete recording of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas—in this case Op. 57 
(“Appassionata”) and Op. 101 in A major 
(**HMV)—which couples the best performances 
to date, in a recording that leaves nothing to be 
desired, To judge by her latest offering, Bloch’s 
Schelomo and Voice in the Wilderness (**D.), 
Zara Nelsova has greatly increased her stature as 
a cellist since making the Dvorak Concerto, 
which lacked virtuosity. There is no lack of tech- 
nical assurance here, or of tonal variety, and those 
who enjoy the dusky rhapsodising of Schelomo 
will find much to admire in the lesser known sym- 
phonic poem, which was composed 1934-6 but 
does not suffer from the restricted vocabulary that 
afflicts much of Bloch’s later music. 

The Amadeus Quartet put us again in their debt 
by a well thought-out performance of Haydn’s 
very original Quartet in C major, Op 54, No. 2 
(**HMYV), which has not hitherto been available 
on LP. Unfortunately the coupling, Mozart’s 
Quartet in D minor, K421, is much less well con- 
ceived: the tempi are generally too slow and the 
effect rather dull. Nathan Milstein offers two of 
Bach’s Sonatas for Unaccompanied Violin: No. 1 
in G minor and No. 2 in D minor (often known as 
a Partita) (**Cap.). Milstein is one of the greatest 
living masters of the violin, and if his style is 
sometimes rather cold in music of the Romantic 
period, Bach seems to suit him to perfection. 
Those mercurial pieces, Schumann’s Carnaval and 
Kreisleriana, lay themselves wide open to diverse 
interpretations, but, by and large, I should say 
that Geza Anda’s accounts of both suites were 
among the most durable in the catalogue (**C.). 
Without forgetting the peculiar poetry of Cortot’s 
Carnaval, I find Anda’s more wholly satisfying, 
since, while his account of the quicker numbers 
is technically far superior to that of the older 
pianist, he brings an unusual delicacy of touch to 
Schumann’s brilliant musical characterisations, 
His Kreisleriana, again, is more individual than 
that of Joerg Demus (N.) and he never allows the 
heavier passages to sound ugly. 

The Sonata on the 94th Psalm by Julius Reubke 
(1834-1858) is justly famous in the organ loft, 
though hardly elsewhere. This gifted composer 
was a pupil of Liszt, as the Sonata, a typically 
romantic work in fantasia form, proclaims in every 
bar. A heroic meditation, by turns melancholy 
and passionately aspiring, it is full of noble in- 
vention -and brilliant technical devices. Richard 
Elsasser plays it wonderfully (**P.), but the ex- 
treme complexity of many passages renders the 
form difficult to seize at first, and even at second, 
hearing. The coupling, Guilmant’s Sonata in D 
minor, Op 42, combines the styles of Bach, 
Mendelssohn and Franck; but the result is not 
merely eclectic and repeated hearings reveal an 
original mind. There is some overloading w- 
wards the end of this side of the disc, but not 
enough to matter much, Discophiles who enjey 
Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas are advised that all 
six, together with the Three Preludes and Fugues, 
Op 37, are excellently played by Arnold Richard- 
son, and the recording is exemplary (**A.). 


Note.—I owe the Robert Masters Quartet an 
apology for a mistake in my last Notes. This 
ensemble is a piano quartet and Mr. Kinloch 
Anderson is therefore an integral part of it, not 
an ad hoc addition. Furthermore, the pianist in 
the Argo recording of Walton’s Violin Sonata is 
not, as I stated, Kinloch Anderson, but Colin 
Horsley. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


The 
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City Lights 
Guilty Relief—Temporarily 


Tue political implications of Mr. Butler’s emer- 
gency Budget are clear enough; the City’s first 
reaction will be one of relief. But when that is 
through, the social wrongheadedness of certain 
of these measures will gradually sink home— 
first through a half-guilty realisation of where 
the new shoe will pinch hardest, then through 
the hostile attitude of organised labour, and finally 
through the effect on wage demands of a rise 
in the cost of living. 

But, politics and humanity aside, how does this 
Budget look to the intelligent, abstract business- 
man, taking its main points one by one? The 
first reaction must inevitably be one of purely 
selfish relief: purchase-tax, yes, and distributed 
profits-tax, as expected, but both on a moderate 
scale. And no dividend limitation, no capital 
gains tax, no E.P.L., no increase in income or 
surtax—all of which have been suggested by ner- 
vous imaginations during the past week. 

Then, generalising personal interest into the 
common economic good, no withdrawal of the 
investment allowance, no further dampening-off 
of hire-purchase (even if Mr. Butler, like his 
predecessors, has found little scope for the cuts 
in Government expenditure which the news- 
papers have unanimously and vaguely urged as 
a panacea). In terms of cold economics, the 
Chancellor has had the courage to avoid meddling 
with the two most important growth-points of 
the neo-Tory way of life. 


* * * 


This is all negative, all relief that the Chan- 
cellor has not done what everybody thought him 
worried enough and stupid enough conceivably 
to do. What about his positive measures, as they 
look in the City? Cuts in the housing subsidies 
will be generally welcomed, the unfair and ex- 
pensive privilege of the many who enjoy them 
being seen more clearly than the necessity of the 
few; but the reduction will still be one-legged 
until action is taken on rent control. The request 
for a levelling-off in local authority expenditure 
will receive a similar if less well-informed wel- 
come. But the quite unnecessary attempt to raise 
the cost of all projects, whatever their degree 
of social or economic priority (apparently for the 
sake of easing the task of the Bank in exerting 
pressure on the credit base) will be received with 
puzzled contempt by local authorities and the 
mortgage market alike, while the statement that 
house construction will remain at “about” the 
300,000 level in 1956 “if all goes well” will be 
taken with an appropriate pinch of salt. 


Increases in purchase-tax were generally ex- | 


pected, and a general rise in the schedules 
seemed likely after the announcement of an 
autumn Budget. The metal-using industries, in 
the general view, have asked for it. The abolition 
of the D-Scheme will to some extent assist the 
depressed textile and furniture industries. But 
the imposition of tax on cheap goods exempt 
before, both under the D-Scheme and outside 
it, will find few supporters. The raising of the 
distributed profits-tax by something over one- 
fifth was not unexpected; everybody in the 
City feels slightly ashamed of the dividend boom. 


A clamping down on dividend stripping will be | 
welcomed all (including Mr. Kaldor) except | 
the stripper. 


In immediate stock market terms, the main 
reaction will be one of relief. The existing ten- 
dency to distribute a smaller proportion of equity 
earnings will be reinforced, but the profits-tax 


increase will be immediately serious only for | 


those ies which are distributing too much. 
There will be less interest in companies ancillary 
to the building industry, and an even greater ten- 
dency than before for companies to raise fresh 
money by means of debenture or loan stocks. 
The manufacturers of semi-luxury consumer 
goods for the home market will remain tempor- 
arily out of favour. Markets as a whole will 


revive for atime. But the market-man’s weather- 
eye will remain fixed on the progress of the credit 
squeeze. 

* * * 7 

The announcement of a £52m. tanker pro- 
gramme by British Petroleum rounds off the 1955 
ordering season for the big oil and shipping com- 
panies, which during the past six or seven weeks 
have added more than ljm. tons deadweight 
(worth something over £120m.) to the order books 
of British shipbuilders. British Petroleum, 
through a subsidiary company, has placed orders 
for 23 tankers, 17 in British yards and the re- 
maining 6 in Italy; all of them will be super- 
tankers of 32,000 tons or more. Figures issued 
by the Shipbuilding Conference show that orders 
for all types of vessel placed in the third quarter 
were almost three times as great as in the whole 
of last year. But this sharp increase, though due 
mainly to tanker orders, reflected only partly the 
heavy programmes announced recently by P. & O., 
Shell, Esso, Eagle Oil and now BP. These will 
appear in the fourth quarter figures, and will 
almost certainly take the total order-book to well 
over 5m. gross tons—sufficient to keep the in- 
dustry occupied for nearly four years at its present 
rate of production. Only a dozen or so firms can 
handle the large supertankers; but the revival in 
orders for small- and medium-sized tankers, 
coming on top of the renewed demand for dry- 
cargo tramps and ore-carriers, will mean continued 
prosperity—provided that there is no bottleneck 
in steel supplies—for most of the industry. 

The reason for this sudden spate of tanker 
orders from the oil companies is straightforward. 
They have placed no major orders since 1951-2, 
and tankers ordered then will be completed within 
the next year or two. To keep up with their 
normal replacement programmes, and to meet the 
anticipated upsurge in world demand for oil, new 
orders have to be placed now. It is significant 
that the oil companies are more and more 
tending to buy supertankers, restricting their 
marginal chartering to the smaller type of tanker 
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No. 1,340 


Set by Naomi Lewis 


Competitors are invited to compose an appro- 
priate verse rejection slip (of any length up to 8 
lines) for the use of any one contemporary 
periodical (daily, weekly, monthly, etc.) or for any 
contemporary publisher. The name of the publi- 
cation or publisher must be stated; fictional names 








, Rot accepted. Entries by November 8. 


Result of No. 1,337 
Set by Pibwob 


Readers are invited to compose the Battle Song 
of a book borrower. 
Report 
I confess to being shocked. More than nine 
out of every ten competitors gloried in their 
ingenuity in evading the return of ‘‘ borrowed ” 
books. Even a member of the clergy was infected, 
though he contritely borrowed the pseudonym of 
Alberick (who, in the tenth century, came under 
ecclesiastical censure) for his parody of Carroll. 
Parody was indeed the favourite line of attack: 
Peacock’s War Song of Dinas Vawr was the 
model for good entries by R. Hemington, D. R. 
Peddy and P. T. Adams; J. Lea and L. G. Udall 
made fine use of John Brown's Body, and P. M. of 
Kipling’s Boots. Songs to the tune of Men of 
Harlech, by T. W. Haggitt, and Marching Through 
Georgia, by Towanbucket, also call for com- 
mendation: as do the entries of G. J. Blundell, 
P. G. Dennis, A. W. Dicker and W. P. B. Prize 
money to be divided equally between the four 
printed; runners-up, Alberick, E. W. Fordham, 
A. M. Sayers and R. A. Tracey Stoker, whose 
punning entry could not keep up the level of 
his best line, “* Let not your chiding be Sterne, 
Strong or Wilde.”’ 


BATTLE-SONG OF A Book Borrower 
While John’s books are profounder, 
Tom’s have more varied matter; 

I therefore think it sounder 

To carry off the latter. 

I wander in to visit 

For coffee at eleven, 

Say, “ That’s a new one, is it?” 
And leave with six or seven. 


My promise is mere feigning: 

I never do return them; 

And he has stopped complaining— 

I think he thinks I burn them 

Indeed, when he tried writing 

To state his loss and ire, 

His books themselves supplied my shelves 
And his letters lit my fire 


A. L. Las«i 


For middle-class morals I don’t give a hoot; 
A bibliophile, to my friends I’m a curse; 

I plunder their bookshelves of readable loot: 
Novels, the Ballet, Biography, Verse. 


I visit their homes as an innocent friend, 

A smile on my dial but theft in my heart; 

I take all the books they are willing to lend: 
Travel, Adventure, Topography, Art. 
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The volumes I borrow I never return. 

(The duds I dispose of as saleable wares) 

A seasoned campaigner, there’s nothing | spurn: 
Science, Psychology, Current Affairs. 


I’m ruthless, piratical, hardened in crime; 
Let others go bookless, I'll never run short. 
My booty I'll hunt to the end of my time: 
History, Mystery, Cookery, Sport. 


H. A. C. EVANS 


Stand to arms! The light is fading. Darkness is the 
time for raiding, 

Noiseless marching, stealthy wading, treading turf and 
shunning stone. 

From our fastnesses descending, out to right and left 
extending, 

To the town of Little Lending, follow me, George 
Borrow’s Qwn! 


Softly, softly, creeping, creeping, through the curtained 
windows peeping, 

While the garrison are sleeping, 
lifting latch, 

Predatory fingers feeling over shelves from floor to 
ceiling, 

Then in triumph homeward stealing, burdened with 
the evening’s catch, 


picking lock and 


Paper-back and First Edition, Kim and Scott’s Last 
Expedition, 

What’s-his-name on Nuclear Fission, Handley Cross 
and Adam Bede, 

Sophocles in verse translation, J. R. Green’s The 
English Nation, 

Every soldier draws his ration (which of coyrse he 
needn't read). 


David Copperfield or Babbit, Marcel Proust or Peter 
Rabbit, 

Tales of poison, rope and stab, it doesn’t matter what 
we took, 

Lettice Cooper, 
Andrew Spiller, 

All is grist to such a miller, 


Cather (Willa), Gilbert Murray, 
After all, a book’s a book. 


LEONARD COOPER 


I am known as Dr. Jekyll, but I have a darker side, 

As the kleptomaniac, bibliomaniac, book-purloining 
Hyde. 

My better self, as Jekyll, is professionally chaste— 

You'd never think, to look at me, that I was double- 
faced; 

But when I get the urge to handle other people’s books 

The fingers of the surgeon change to predatory hooks! 

As the kindly Dr. Jekyll I am often asked to pick 

A volume that I fancy from the bookshelves of the sick; 

But once within my bookcase, it is fated to reside 

As a permanent addition to the library of Hyde. 





It isn’t that I can’t afford to buy the books I read, 
As the wealthy Dr. Jekyll I can purchase all I need; 
But I gaze on my collection—and the devil’s half of 
me 
Whispers . “Such a lot of literature—and all 
acquired free! ”’ 
P, NICHOLSON 


The Chess Board 


No. 317. Three Men’s Meat 


Was it three other men’s poison? Indeed it was, 
for it meant some ardent premeditation going sadly 
awry. It happened in the 14th round of the recent 
Goteborg Tournament, all at the same time, in the 
same room, and in the games Geller-Panno, Keres- 
Najdorf, and Spassky-Pilnik; and after this, let no one 
say that a chess tournament lacks the breathless sus- 
pense, the hair-raising thrills and the dramatic 
climax to be expected in a race or in a fight. For the 
drama’s prologue we have to go back to the 12th round 
when Panno, defending a Sicilian against Keres, 
came up against the variation presently favoured by 
the Russian grandmasters: 











(1) P-KA P-QOB4 (4) KtexP Kt-KB3 
(2) Kt-KB3 P-Q3 (5) Kt-QOBSP- “QRS 
(3) P-Q4 PxP (6) B-KKtS P-K3 


Now came the key-move (7) P-B4 which Panno 
(like Fuderer before him) countered with Q-K1t3, 
and with deplorable results: nor had Q-B2 appeared 
to be much more satisfactory. Now, since it so hap- 
pened that the three Argentinian grandmasters were 
to play Black against three Russian P-K4-players in 
round 14, they spent the intervening day of rest in 
feverish analysis and burned the midnight oil for three 
successive nights, so as to cook up some devil’s brew 
which even the tough Muscovites would find hard to 
swallow. Knowing that the Russians used to counter 
(7)... B-K2 by (8) Q-B3 the Argentinian triumvirate 
conjured up (8)... P-R3. (9) B-R4, P-KKt4. (10) 
P x P, KKt-Q2. And just so it happened on all three 
boards, giving the Russians a lot to think about. 
Geller was the first to move (11) Kt x P! and Keres, 
on his own board, went in for the same Kt-sacrifice 
a few minutes later; after some judicious cribbing at 
the other two boards Spassky followed suit, and the 
next few moves were also identical on all three boards: 
(11)...Px Kt. (12) Q-R5 ch, K-B1. (13) B-Kt5! At 
Geller’s board they were still a few minutes ahead, 
and Panno promptly countered (13)... Kt-K4, 
for all this was still part of the analysis which now 
merely provided for (14) O-O ch (and an ultimate 
win for Black). But Geller failed to oblige; he played 
(14) B-Kt3! thereby utterly confounding his own 
opponent as well as the other two Argentinians who, 
being still a move or two behind, duly deviated on 
their 13th, But let us first see what happened to Panno. 
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(14) B-Ki3! BxP (19) OR-QI ch Q-Q5 
(15) O-O ch K-K2 (OW) RxOQOch PxR 
16) B x Ke Q-Kt3 ch (21) P-K5ch K-B4 
(17) K-R1 OP xB (22) Q-B7 ch Kr-B3 
(18) Q-B7 ch K-Q3 (23) Bx Kt resigns 


The other two games were identical up to the 22nd 
move, both Argentinians deviating from their analysis 


by (13)... K-Kt2. Here, first, is the Keres-Najdorf 
sequel. 

(14) 0-0 Kri-K4 (20) Q x Kt ch K-Q2 

(15) B-Ki3 K--KG (21) R-B7 ts 
16)PxPch RxP (22) Kt-Q5!! y x P 

17) R-B7 ch! KxR (23) P-R4 Q-RI 
(18)Q«R PxB (24) Ktx B tx Ke 

19) R-BI ch K-KI (25) Q-Kt5 resigns 


Spassky took a little longer by (23) P-R3, Q-RI. 
(24) Kt x B, Kt x Kt. (25) Q-Kt5, R-R8 ch. (26) 
K-R2, Q-QI. (27) Q x P ch, K-B2. (28) Q-B5 ch, 
K-Ktl. (29) B x P ch, K-R1. (30) B x Kt, R-R4. 
(31) Q-Kt4, resigns. 


A: Friedl 1955 
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The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
Black forced the issue very 
neatly. How? B (a win) and 
C (a draw) may well be 
underrated with the customary 
vel 6 and 7 ladder-points. They 
are ver.table bcauties, both of 
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B: Leonid Kubbel C: A. O. Herbstmann 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No. 314. Set October 8 


(1) Q-R8 ch, K-B2. (2) Kt-K5 ch, K-K2. (3) Qx P ch, Bx Q. 
(4) RRP ch, K-Q3. (5) Kt-Kt5 ch, K-Q4. (6) P-B4 ch, K-K5. 


(7) R-K1 mate 
B () SE ‘]? R4. (2) B-K3, R-R8. (3) B-Ktl! etc 
if(l)... Rx B. ) R-KBI ch, K-K3. (3) R-B6 ch etc. 
C:(1) -Kt5}, K- Koch. (2)K- Kel! (K- K1?),K x P.(3) Kt-B5 ch, 


K-Bl. (4) B- R6 ch, K-Ktl. (5) Q-Kt3 ch, KARI. (6) B-Ke7 ch, 
Bx B. (7) Kt- Q7!, G- Ql. (8)Q-Q 8 ch, Ox Q. (9) Kt-Kt6 mate 
if(1)... Bx P. (2) Kt-B4! etc. 
if (3)... K-Q3. (4) Q-Kt3 ch, K-K2. 
(6) B-B4 ch, K-Kt3. (7) B-Q3 ch etc. 
Many failed to see every subtlety of B and/or C. 
Even so a good many flawiess solutions. Prizes shared 
by E. A. Barclay-Smith, J. R. Harman, M. Kaye, 
C. Sansom, C. Sandberg. 


(5) Q-K5 ch, K-B2. 


ASSIAC 
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ACROSS 27. ** Without the 





" Week-end Crossword No. 176 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 176, N.S. & N., 
Great mtn a Ww. mal by first post on Nov. 8. 
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1. With her inside the fowl 


would turn into smoke (4). 


. Dashing fellows remaining 


in a Wellsian house (10). 


melodious tear” (Milton) 
(4). 


DOWN 


1. Verify calculations for an 
10. Survive everyone else, but angry foreigner, by the 
fail to carry one’s bat? (7). sound of it (10). 
11, Make one turn into @ 2, Geological formation dis- 
particle (7), missed and cut short (7). 
12, Walk stiffly as a prop (5). 4, 23. This story has a smaller 
13, Employing suckers (8). edition mounted with a cover 
15. Swearing by horse-power or (6, 3, 6, 4). 
allegiance to a professional 5. Wait assiduously on the 
code? (11, 4). people at the ball (5, 10). 
17. Place in London for a 6. “O for a beaker full of the 
University show? (9, 6). warm —— ”’ (Keats) (5). 
20. A youngster may discover a 7. Gallery in For ever and a 
niche among his seniors day (7). 
(3, 5). 8. Spoke or telephoned (4). 
22. Scale which starts with C 9. The prison has a tram 
(5). smash inside the entrance 
24. The Turk begins with (8). 
mashed salmon (7). 14. Caught Nazi overboard 
25. It takes a marvel of nature to where king is attacked (10). 
win back an artist (7). 16. One gossip discovers some- 
26. Being well-known, I dine thing irritating in another 
with a guest in disguise (10). (8). 


of some 18, Note on America for junior 


(7). 
19, One could have a nice go for 
one’s money (7). 
21. An acting teacher has to 
learn it up (5). 
23. See 4. 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 174 

















PRIZEWINNERS TO No, 174 
J. S. Hurt (Blackpool), F. S. D. 
Fairclough (Haileybury), F. T. 
Richards (Manchester, 14) 
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____ APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answenng these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency | the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or «4 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 


Order. 4 the Notification of Vacancies 


NIVERSITY of Melbourne, Australia. 
roles of are invited for the position 

Ht Professor of Economic History. The salary 
£A3,000 per annum, with super- 
hE similar to F.S.S8.U. Further - 
ticulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 

W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
ae - eee and London, is 


Leon on Council. 


Post of Special 
sibility—De sae 


ty Headmaster, Kyn- 

School for Boys, 
. A wew secondary 
school for about 850 boys to be opened in 
September, 1956. Applications invited from 
qualified teachers mo appointment as deputy 
headmaster to , a. duty for rey 
planning at ¥4 956. (Lon- 
don) scale salary with HF» -- i of 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


Ss 2 beg of Leeds. Department of 
Studies. ications are invited 

fably women) with suit 
able =a in —~ A or social an- 
thropology, and with field experience, for 
appointment as a Research Assistant to engage 
in a one-year pilot research project concerning 
the canal aaa structure of a textile 
community in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Knowledge of statistical techniques would be 
an advantage but is not essential. Salary will 
in the range £700-£900. Applications 
(three copies) stating date of birth, qualifica- 
tions and qeoemanes, tegeties with the names 
of two referees, reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further 
partics. may obtained), by Nov. 14, 1955 


Cv. Service Commission. Compctitions 
4 will be held in 1956 for the following 

Administrative Class of the Home Civil Ser 
vice and Administrative Class of the Northern 
Ireland Civil Service (Methods I and II). At 
least one House Commons Clerkship will 
be filled thro the Administrative Class 
competition. No. 11/56. Senior Branch 
of the Foreign Service (Method II only) 
Code No. 12/56. Special Departmental 
Classes (Home Civil Service), ic., H.M. In 
spectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service; Probationary 





£552 © yews. The School is intended to work 
in close association on a voluntary basis with 
a o pa eumas voluntary controlled grammar 
Courses will be provided for pupils 
up to and beyond statutory school leavi 
ee: including some leading to the Genera 
' ificate of Education wi pone provision. 
lor courses in en; ting. Applicants must 
have good 2 or, ability 
and varied teaching experience and 
interested in the whole field of secondary 
education, A forms y add S10 


(Kynaston Deputy) to be obtained from and 
returned to the Education Officer BO/TSi0), 
The County | a Weepntamer Br ma 8.E.1, 
by ve 





recently applied le pms posts and who 
have no particulars to add may apply on form 
TS/10B. co) 
BC. wires Religious Broadcasting 
Accletant in Glasgow to assist in organi- 
sation and production of Scotti e Ser- 
vice Religious Broadcasts and of Scottish con- 
tributions to other ‘B. B.C, services from 
churches or studio, 
talks, news reports ‘and children's 3 broadcasts. 
Candidates must be Ministers of Religion with 





thorough _ dge c i tah : 
situation, ry “iors posub er 
qualifications exceptiona ine Ww 4 
increments to £1 cyrw Ba - Bn oe 
for pemntes forms Canes nner 
mae lope quoting reference a 
ree should reach Appointments Officer, 
. , Broadcasting House, London, W 
within 5 days. a 

Leeds 


ITY of 
C Leeds. Col 


~ Education Committee. . 


Painting. 5% in accordance with the 
scales for Grade Il Head of nt—viz., 
£1,065 x £25- £1,215. Duties to 


at the beginning of the Somer Term 1956. 
Application forms (to be returned by Novem- 


ber 11, 1955) and further s obtain- 
able from the undersigned. George Taylor, 
Chief 7 Officer, Education Depart- 
ment, Leeds, 1 


OXFORD University Delegacy for Social 
hy — eH. De 2 iy poopocee to ap- 
point, from T a tutor (man or 
1030. t to teach Eneilsh Social History since 
1830. It would be an ——~ if the person 
a ted could also Political or 
ic History, a Social and Political 
cory. There will be opportunities for re- 
search. Salary scale £650 x £50--£1,100 with 
membership of F.S.8.U., and children’s 
allowance. Point of entry will depend on 
qualifications and experience. Applications 
should be submitted before December 31, 
1955, to The Secretary to the Delegates, Bar- 
nett House, Wellington Square, Oxford, from 
whom further particulars can be obt btained. 


SOUTH West oe 
7 pital Board— he Cassel 
Hospital for Fancth +. Disorders, 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey. Applica- 
tions are invited for the = of Clinical 
Crurestonet at the above F y= which is 

for the tr of adult neurotic 
patients. Previous clinical experience or Post- 
graduate Ditton in Abnormal Psychology an 
advantage. lary in accordance with the 
Whitley Council scale for Psychologist Grade 
Applications with the pames of two referees 
to the Secretary of the above Hospital. 
B's —. County Education Commit- 
tee. Club Leader required in 
January An. 4 we club at Woddbridge 
(three evenings) and the nearby, established, 


aoe Hos- 





village clubs at Hollesley (one evening) and 
Campsea Ashe (one ev ). idates 
must be of good educati standard and 


have had previous experience of mixed club 
work. Preference will be given to trained 
leaders. Salary scale for qualified leaders: 
Burnham : > for Assistant Teachers, oes 
all es for 
= of two recent ES should be 
the Chief Education Officer jucation 
" Walk, Ipswich, within three 
weeks of this advertisement. Forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained on request. 











A Postal C ers in the Post Office; 
and Grade III officers, Ministry of Defence 
(Methods I and II). Code No. 17-20/56 
Statistician Class (Home Civil Service) 
(Method I only), Code No. 21/56. Execu- 
tive Class (Home Civil Service) and Branch B 
of the Foreign Service (Method I only) for 
university graduates. Code No. 22/56 
Methods of Method I consists of 
a written examination in university honours 
degree subjects plus a liminary and a final 
interview; Met Il of a short written 
e inati | subjects followed for 
selected candidates by tests at the Civil Ser- 
vice Selection Board and interview before the 
Final Selection Board. When two methods 
are: provided, candidates may choose either or 
both. Candidates for Method II must have, 
or obtain in 1956, a degree at a recognised 
university; the degree required for the Ad- 
ministrative Class and Senior Branch of the 
Forei Service competitions is Ist or 2nd 
class urs. Age Limits; At least 20} and 
under 24 on August 1, 1956, with extension 
for service in H.M. Forces. In addition, for 
Statistician Class (21/56), extension up to 
three years for approved post-graduate ex- 
perience. For’ ne ren (including prospects 
s promc ) tion forms write 

referably by pontear ) to serge Civil 

ervice Comenission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting the code number(s) of 
the competition(s) in which you are inter- 
ested. Completed applic. forms for entry by 
Method II must be poperned by Nov. 30, 
1955, and for Method I by Feb. 29, 1956. 


ASS: Economist required by Colo- 
nial Office ties review of economic 
trends and progress 
Colonial Development 
telligence, Research st ' 
and assistance economic 
departments of Colonial Office. 
tions: University degree in Economics 
post graduate ¢ 
scale L£470KE 
~ pay sup 
per cent 
maintained. 








£22 10s.-£30 p.a. plus 

454 hours per week regularly 
Post is temporary non- 
pensionable. Write giving date of birth, 
education, full details of qualifications and 
ext ience of posts held (including dates) to 
1218, London Ai tments Officer, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, by November 12, 


1955. No original testimonials should be 
sent. Only candidates selected for inter- 
view will be advised 


CAREERS in Coaumaaes. ~ ‘Traineeships in 

4 buying with Prospects of progressive 
advancement for applicants of the 
calibre are offered by a leading Ma 
firm of West African merchants. The firm 
buys large quantities of a wide variety of 
goods for the rapidly ee 4 West African 
trade and sells these thro its trading 
stations. Training includes 1 ns months in 
the Manchester Head Office and a subsequent 
wre of similar duration in West Africa 

hile at Head Office the trainee is given 
practical experience under senior buyers and 
is released for part-time study of technical 
aspects of the goods in which he specialises 
In West Africa he receives experience on the 
selling side. On return to Manchester he is 
based on the Head Office as a buyer, travel- 
ling for short periods as the occasion arises 
to suppliers in various parts of the world 
and to West Africa. He will be expected to 
gain an intimate understanding of certain 
world markets and to anticipate consumption 
trends, The traineeship can be the start of 
an unusually interesting career with a large 


and growing organisation which can offer 
good opportunities for promotion, security 
and a pension on ret Candid 





should be sot more than 25 years old and 
have completed their National Service. A 
university degree is an advantage, though not 
essential. Starting salaries will be between 
£500 and £550 per annum, depending on age 
and experience or gallon for trainees 
with exceptional +o tions. Write for 
application forms to Box 

UR “ Hand-Picked ” —" get the 

plum a No fees. Wi e Agency, 67 
Wigmore W.1. HUN, 9951/2/3. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT cont'd, on p. 558 
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The Derbyshire wagon tippler — 
and the 17 ounce Apollo 


Of this strangely assorted pair, one is part of a big mechanical 
conveyor plant at a power station, tipping coal into hoppers at 
1,400 tons an hour: the other is an aluminium tubular billiard cue. 
But there is a connection, for both are made by different companies 
in the seven Divisions of Tube Investments. 

The link between many necessities of industrial and everyday life— 
from rolling mills to bicycles, pressure vessels to electric cookers 
— is symbolized in TI, for each Division makes many products. 
The TI Steel Tube Division, for instance, is the world’s largest producer of 


precision and specialised tubes, It makes pressure and mechanical steel tubes, 
both seamless and electric resistant welded; tubes with diameters of over 
3 feet to one thousandth of an inch, and it manipulates and assembles them 
into complete components and parts to customer's specification, TI also 
produces tubes in aluminium, plastics, titanium and other uncommon metals. 
When the demand arose in the peaceful uses of atomic energ 
uranium, zirconium, thorium, beryllium. . 


y for tubes in 
. TI developed special fabrication 
techniques and needs were quickly met, 

That is one among the seven TI Divisions which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division; Engineering Division; Electrical Division; Aluminium Division; Steel 
Division; Cycle Division; General Division, 

% -_ * - 


< ‘ 


Tube Investments Limited 


A 





The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT — continued 


( ‘ENTRAL Electricity Authority require 

4 two Assistam District Joint Adviwory 
Council Secretaries, in Bristol and Birming 
ham Ihe advisory councils are the joint 
consultative bodies concerned with maintain- 
ing and developing good human relations and 
prom.ting efficiency in the industry. Appli 
cants should heave know.edge of industrial 
relations, particularly those aspects related to 
salety, health, welfare, education and train 
ing and productivity Those appointed will 
be responsible to the D.J.A.C. Secretaries for 
matters of joint consultation coming within 
the scope of the advisory councils and com- 


mittees Salaries, N.J.C. Grade 7. £870 
£960 pa Applications ating age and 
giving details of qualifications and experi- 
me should be forwarded to D. Moffat, 
Pirecros ot Establishments, Winsiey Street, 
A, mot later than November 11, 1955 
Quote Ref: AE/683 
He National Association for Mental 
Health. Duncroft Approved School for 
Senior Girls, Staines, Mildiesex Applica- 


tions are invited for the following resident 
poets at Duncroft and at Edgeworth House. 
{ Domestic Science Trained Instructress 
(between the ages of 25 and 40 years), 2 
General Assistant Inetructress (25-55 years) 
Application forms and further information 
may be obtained from The Headmistress, 
Duneroft, Moor Lane, Staines, Middlesex 


*RCRETARY Shorthand Typist (unmarried) 


& required for educational departments 
Permenem, | aay generous holidays, 
Scheol Certificate or equivalent. Good typ- 


ing essential, Present salary scale: £6 15s, 
at age 22, £7 15s. at 25, EB 15s, at 28, risin 
eventually to £12. Apply by letter with fu 
etieulars of experience to the Secretary, 
orthampton Polytechnic, St. John St., Lon 
don, E.C.1, (Near Angel Station ) 


Cry of Leicester Children’s Committee 
‘ Appointment of Child Care Officer. Ap- 
plications are invited from mere one 
women for the full-time post of Child Care 
Officer on the Staff of the Children’s Officer 
Salary in scoordance with Grade Il of the 
National Joint Council's Scales for Local 
Authorities’ APT, and Clerical Services, Le. 
£560 « £20- £640. The post offers valuable 
experience in all aspects of work for child- 
ren deprived of a normal home life, includi 
Court work, adoptions, preventive work 
boerding-out in the City of Leicemer and 
the surroun‘ing County. The appointment 
will be subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and to medical 
examination, Application forms may be ob 
tiined from the Children’s Officer, 20 Mill 
stone Lane, Leicester, Closing date Novem- 
ber 12, 1955. G. C Ogden, Town Clerk 


THE London County Couneil Children's 
Department are seching a married couple 
to ect as werden and matron of a home for 
25 deprived girls (aged 11 to 15) who have 
shown themselves to be of unstable character 
and who present behaviour problems of con- 
siderable difficulty. The duties attached to 
these posts are onerous and exactifg, calling 
for a high degree oi patience, tact and under. 

ding ppli must have had com- 
parable Hy with adolescent girls. The 
matron will be responsible, in add to her 
Child Care duties, for the domestic manage 
ment of the home. A recognised qualifica- 
tion or training in mental health would be 
on advantage Salary: £540x £20 5s 
£641 Ss, and £486 £15 10s%.--£553 105. re- 
spectively less, in each case, a charge for 
board, ete, Further details and applic, form 
(sae) from Children's Officer (CH/A2/ 
1659), L.C.C., County Hall, §.8.1 


( “ORPORATION of the City of Aberdeen 
* Rducation Committee, Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. Applications are invited 
from men and women possessing suitable 
ualifications for two posts as tipatetic 
Tetchers of Speech and Drama The posts 
are superannuable and the successful candi 
dates will require w pass « medical exami- 
nation, T salary scale for males £520 
rising by annual increments of £15 to £820 
per annum, and for females £407, rising by 
eonual increments of £15 to £572 per an 
num, The scales will be subject tw review 
in the light of the Teachers’ Salaries (Scot 
land) (Amendment No. 2) Regulations, 1955 
Placings on these scales will be granted in 
respect of previous experience, etc. Further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, 
City Education Offices, Castle Street, Aber 
deen, with whom the completed applications, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


AR Office. Librarian Grade IV at the 
Royal Military College Science, 
Shrivenham. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for this pensionable post 
Age at least 22 on October 1, 1955. Candi- 
dates must be Fellows ot Associates of the 
Library Association or hold the Diploma of 
the London University School of Librarian 
ship. Experience of library work essential 
Scientific or engineering background, and 
working knowledge of at least one foreign 
language, in particular German, preferred 
Salary scales for 454-hour week: (men) £446 
£855; (women) £441-—-£734%, but being im 
proved under equal pay scheme. Starting pay 
according to age up to £523 (men) or £505 
(women) at age 25 or over. Promotion pros- 
pects Particulars and application forms from 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
4516/55. Application forms to be returned 
by December 1, 1955 


ERTFPORDSHIRE Education Committee 

Domestic Bursar required Easter or 
earlier for Women’s Training College of about 
60 sudents, I.M.A. Diploma or other recog- 
nised qualification desirable. Present salary 
of £2854 £25 to £3600, with free emoluments, 
now under review. Interesting post for some- 
one who gnjoys country life near towns and 
London urther particulars on request. 
Apply by letter, enclosing copies of testi- 
monials names and addresses of referees, 
to The Principal, Offiey Training College, 
near Hitchin, rts 


IDDLESEX County Council—Education 
Committee, Full-time Leader (male or 
fernale) trained and/or experienced, required 
at Lower Feltham Youth Club. Estab, club 
with varied programme, membership (mixed) 
about 85, and own premises. Salary Misc. 
Ill (£450 £15 - £495 x £20 - £515 pa. if 


ears or over), Established subject to 
medical assessment and prescribed condi- 
tions. Application forms (stamped add. 


{'scap env.) from Divisional Education Offi- 
cer, Educ, Office, Kenilworth Rd. Ashford, 
Middx., returnable by November 11. (Quote 
R.566, N.S.N.) Canvassing disqualifies 


AMILY Service Units is already working 
in Live l, Manchester, Salford, Old- 
ham, York, Bradford, Leicester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Sheffield and L and is bein 
gresese to extend its intensive work wit 
roblem Pamilies to many other parts of the 
country, Social workers interested in partici- 
poling in this development can obtain details 
of salaries, qualificat ions, training, etc., from 
25 St. Mary's Grove, London, N.1, 
ATIONAL Union of Students require 
experienced administrator to take charge 
of Vacation Work Department, including or- 
ee jon of farm camps; commenc- 
ing salary £600/£650. Full 
application form from: Gen. 
leigh St., London, W.C.1 
GECRETARY shorthand-typist to Personnel 
7 Ma r, must be interested and prefer- 
Salary 





details and 
Sec., 3 Ends 


ably experienced in Personnel work. 
£8 per week. East Acton district Central 
Line underground. Applications treated con- 
fidentially and acknowledged. Write Box T. 
502, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


RAVEL Service requires for London 

office alert, adaptable young woman 
with good English educational background 
and some Continental travel | experience. 
Eng. sh. /typing essential. Ger. advantage. 
Vacancies also for junior shorthand-typist, 
clerical staff and office junior, Box 755. 


FABIAN Society requires Secretary /Short- 
hand-typist, £6 12s. 6d. p.w. plus incre- 
ments, ‘S-day week, 4 weeks’ paid holiday. 
Interesting work. Apply in writing to General 
Seeretary, 11 Dartmouth Street, 5.W.1. 


Ne so young and even undeniably elderly 
applicants (m. & f.) nevertheless do find 
work throw the Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
Strand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 


ACCLAIMED for over 75 years for per+ 
sonal co-operation! Incomparable selec- 
tion from thousands superior male/female 
rmanent office staff posts. Temporary posts! 
ighest fees in London, continual work. Best 
firms. Ellison Gower ea, om dr Specialists, 
147 Oxtord St. Per. Dept. GER, 3551/2. 
Temp. Dept. GER. 9451/2 
OUSEKEEPER (resident) some cooking, 
required for Settlement (14 residents); 
opportunities available for interested person 
to take part in the Social werk done by the 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


‘HILD Welfare Officers. London County 
4 Council requires qualified and experi- 
enced men « women for engagement 
as vacancies occur. Salary: £573 15s. rising 
to £742 10s. Duties include receiving into 
care, rehabilitation, boarding-out, adoption 
supervision, after-care and other field-work 
associated with deprived children. Details and 
application forms (s.a.c. (f'scap)) from Child- 
ren’s Officer (CH/A1), County Halil, London, 
S.E.1. Closing date November 19. (1593.) 
HE Nature Conservancy require Super- 
visor (over 24) for small typing pool 
Starting salary £8 at 25. Applications to 
Establishment Officer, The Nature Conserv- 
ancy, 19 Belgrave Square, London, $.W.1 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
A. in English (N.Z.), 37, wide literary 


artistic interests, secks interesting job 
London area, temp./perm. Box 761 
‘IRL, 28, trained Art teacher, fluent 


French, Italian, some typing. seeks posi 
tion London. (No teaching.) mx 639 
EMPLOYERS requiring well-trained junior 
secretary /shorthand typists are invited to 
rpply to the Langham Secretarial College, 18 
uncaven Street, Park Lane, W.1. Tel. 
MAYfair 2905 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


RIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate, 
40 Pembridge Villas, W.11. "Phone BAY 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonable 
IGHGATE Wds. 2-room flat, bed-sit., 
kit.-bath., well furn. & equip. Use frig. 
3gns. wkly. One person only. MOU. 5196. 


I ARGE part-furn. rm., Hammersmith, Ckg. 
4 fac., el., cing., share bth. £2. Box 714. 


IGHGATE: Lux. divan-rms., close buses 
and tube. New contemp. furn., concealed 
ckr., use k., b., ‘phone. 635. MOU. 9610 


AMPSTEAD. Single balcony rm. over! 
garden. Ckg. facs., washbas., H. & C. 
Use bath, ‘phone. Good-class acc. in author's 
house, nr. buses. "Phone HAM 7428. 
TURN. bed-sit. room with h. & c 
facilities, "Phone Fitzroy 0773 
EWLY dec. well-furn. B/S., Architect's 
hse., N.1. Elec. grill, lin., cleaning, etc., 
2 mins, Canonbury Tower. 3gns. Box 703 
1, Bed-sit., 65s. partial board. Graduate 
hsehold. Box 660. 
LARGE unusual room for prof. person. All 
household 


, cooking 


facs. incl. daily service. 

£2 7s. 6d. S$. Hampstead. Refs. Box 750 

LATLET, well-furn., freshly dec., own 

meter, cooking facs Suit 2 business 
people. BIS. 7120; after 6.30, HIT. 3564 
OMINAL rent suitable tenant Winter 


months, cottage, Westerham, all services, 
garden. Box 751 
HARING s.c. flat, small room available 
\ mid Nov., £2 Ss. p.w. BAY. 2809 
NE-room flatlet near Westbourne Grove 
Well furnished: Dunlopillo, sink, Ascot 
3rd floor. One lady only. 2gns. Box 775 
ComF. newly-dec. rm. in prof. woman's 
flat. Sh. K., B., tel. Conv, W/E. Rent 
reduc. if away w/ends. RIV, #309. Box 773 
'UBLE bedroom to let, with use of 
kitchen, bath and telephone. GLA. 8254 
NDIAN, m., seeks accom., with meals ip. 
oking or near. Box 678. 
ARCHITECT & wife req. furn. flatiet, 
Hampstead /Chelsea/Kensington. Box 764 
Pa ple prof. couple require furn. flat N. 
London. Mod, rent essen. Box 656. 
WEA. lecturer, male, 30, wants share flat 
or room in congenial household. Needs 
ace to work but not present isolation. 
W. Kent or S.E. suburbs. Box 675. 
YOUNG prof. woman requires semi-furn. 
accom. Hampstead area. PRI. 2016. 
URN. flatlet, newly decorated, overlooking 
garden. ‘Phone PITzroy 0773. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 
SUPERIOR redecorated office building close 
Cavendish Sq., W.1, for sale to prof. 
institution or society. Floor space of 
nearly 3,000 sq. ft. plus s/c maisonette over 
Very long lease. £19,500. Box 648. 


[NCOME meet outgo. Mble. Arch. 2 








together with copies of two recent testi ‘ 
should be lodged on or before Saturday, 
November 12, 1955, J. C. Rennie, Town 
Clerk, Town House, Aberdeen 


FAMILY Welfare Association have a 
vacancy in London for a senior case 
worker who must possess a degree or diploma 
in Social Studies of a recognised University 


and have had recent pease in family 
case work, Salary from £470 p.a. according 
to experience acancies also exist for 


jurmior case workers who must hold a degree 
or diploma in Social Studies of a recognised 
University; preference is given to those aged 
23 of over, One year's training under super- 
vision during which a maintenance allowance 
is d. Salery on appointment £375 p.a. x 
£25 to £450. Superannuation compulsory 
Apply in writing to the Organising Secretary, 
F 1) A., 196 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8 W.1 


¢ *LERKS (up to 40) of yood education read 
‘ for gumerous attract. posts frequently 
avail 


at Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St, Wil 





Settl t. Salary £ 300 less £100 i 5, 
Apply to Warden, Settlement House, 4 Cum- 
berland Road, E.13 


OTHER'S Help for widow (prof, 
musician), 2 boys at day school, con- 
enial household conv localit Mrs. 
indley, 79 Boileau Rd., WS. P 4318 


PROFESSIONAL couple but all day re 

uire Nanny/Help. Three boys, 2 day 
quheak, baby 10 months. Full charge, a 
little cooking. Informal household, Small 
rive:vside house, central heating, convenient 
Cent, Lond. Real understanding of children 
essential. Hafter, 49 Church St., Ialeworth 


TY professional couples, out all day, 
have converted Georgian house at 
Bromley into two dwellings. Somebody with 
initiative, imagination and experience is 
required to look. after their three children 
durt the day Cages: 34, 14 and 3 months) 
Own bed-sitting, large garden. Time off and 
salary by mutual arrang ot. Teleph 
FINchley 1446 evenings only 














s pper well let furn., lower 
vac. unfurn. 4 rms., k., b., adn. 10 yrs, 
£1,190, inc. upper furniture. AMB. 0527 
ATHER builder, daughter budding archi- 
tect, seek cottage 30-50 miles Hammer- 
smith for family friends, week-ends now, 
comforting old age later. Dilapidation or lack 
of amenities professionally considered. Box 685 
UILDING plot, approx. 1/3rd acre 
wanted, Suitable erection detached house 
Not exceed 25 miles South London, nr 
railway or public transport. Write Box 596. 
PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


ACHELOR flat, well/semi-furn.,  kit., 
ch.w., 2-way heating. Suit prof. person. 
RIChmond 0396, mornings 
SCOT. Usfurn. flat, 2nd fir., s/c. 4 rms., 
K. & B., gdn., gar.. £160 pa. Box 740, 
GHGATE: Barrister’s wife wishes to 
let her well-furn. flat to careful tenants 
for min. 1 year. 4 rooms, large kit., bathrm., 
clkrm., tel., gdn. Bgns. Box 654. 


| 











PROPERTIES TO LET & WANTED—cont'd 


ANTED P. flat 2 b., s.r., kit., bath, tel. 
' Hampstead, St. John’s Wd., Chelsea 
dist. Dec. 1-Mar. 31. State rent to Box 653. 


Tro Oxford grads. (f.) want furn, flat, 
central or S.W., mod. rent. Write 24 
Sandy Lodge Way. Northwood, Middx. /tel. 
Northwood 2827 Sun./wk-day after 6 


EACHER and her mother 
furn. $/C. flat London 
St., Corseinon, Swansea 


MERICAN Professor, wife and daughter, 
want furn. flat or hse., London, 7 wks. 
fr. early Dec. Pref. ch. & few stairs. Serv 
unnec. SPE. 1457, 1 Rodborough Rd. N.W.i1. 


IDWIFE (coloured) reqs. flat/flatlet in 
Hampstead. Furn./unfurn. Box 278 


WHERE TO STAY 


A LOVELY Home, amid kindly guests, 
& in “ Britain’s Best Climate,” for your 
Winter Holiday, Rest or Convalescence. En- 

the warmth & comfort of this small, 
friendly & well-apptd. hotel in noted Sth 
Coast resort. 44 7gns. wkly., incl. full board, 
early tea, fresh fruit, gratuities, htd. bedroom 
(cen. htg. everywhere), Vegetarian if desired. 


seck part-un- 
Write 66 West 


Bkfst. in bed (nominal charge) Rec. by 
readers. Opp. covrd. walk; nr. warm Sun- 
Lounge. Illus brochures Normanhurst 


Private Hotel, Sea-front, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex. "Phone Hastings 4784 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W 
Cif. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front Gdns., Putting Green, Garages, Super- 
lative food. 7igns. wkly. Xmas 9bgns 


Qrens Guest House, Jordans, Beacons- 
field, You can find warmth, peace, quiet 
here. Not restricted to Quakers 
ECUPERATION at 
20 beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exer 
cise. Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and 
milk. Treatment if desired. Health lectures 
Write for terms and brochure, Higham 
House, Salehurst, Robertsbridge, Sussex 
Tel. Robertsbridge 126. Book now for Xmas 


[* you have been ill try Old Plaw Hatch, 
Sharpthorne, nr. East Grinstead. Exce!- 
lent food, bracing air and cheerfully, friendly 
atmosphere. Club licence. Sharpthorne 17 


OTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Old Norton 
House on the old-world Green of this 
famous seaside village. Sea, cliffs, downs 
Hote! with friendly atmosphere, sunny rooms 
first-rate food. C.H. 7) & 8gns. Brochure 
Tel. 3120. Proprietor: D. Chapman, M.P 
DEAL for late Autumn holidays, “ Chantry 
Mead,” Hatfield Heath, Nr. _ Bishop's 
Stortford (Hatfield Heath 263), offers good 
food, comf., warmth, delightful surroundings 
CONVALESCENT Nursing Home. Honey 
4 wood House, Rowhook, | ew wel Sussex 
(Oakwood Hill 389). Specialising in Diets 
Beautiful country residence. Excel, cuisine 
S'. IVES, Cornwall Accommodation in 
artists’ house. Redgrave, 1 Island Rd 


DINBURGH. Accommodation assured or 


Higham House ia 


secured. All seasons. Atholl Hotel, 16 
Rothesay Place, 3. ‘Phone: 31905 
SCHOOLS 


OARDING School for boys and girls from 
four years. Happy surroundings. Recog 
nised as efficient by the Ministry of Educa 
tion. Thanet House School, Callis Court Rd., 
Broadstairs. 


URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hiif* Park, 

Hampstead. Co-education 3 to 18. Full 

or weekly boarding and day school. Head 
master, James Cunningham East, M 


ING Alfred School (F 1898). Prog. Co 

Educ. Day School, age 4 to 18. ecog- 
nised by Min. of Educ. 6-acre premises at 
Manor Wood, North End Rd., N.W.11 


INEWOOD. The Manor House, Brad- 

ninch, Exeter (Hele 390), for children 4 
to 11, where diet, environment, psychology 
and teaching methods maintain health and 
happiness. Elizabeth Strachan 


MONKTON Wyld School, Charmouth, 
Dorset. School Farm, T.T. Cows. All 
round practical and cultural educ. for boys & 
girls 9-18. Principals: Carl & Eleanor Urban 


EW Sherwood School, Epsom, parent 

owned, ressive and co-educational 
encourages children to explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-opera 
tion rather than authoritarian pressure from 
staff and parents. We welcome enquiries 
from parents of genuinely progressive out 
look who wish to take an active interest in 
the development of their children 


RELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and Knightley, Ltd., concerning schools 
for boys and girls. Clarendon House, 11 & 12 
Clifford St. W.1, REGent 2803. Founded 1901 


S'- Nicholas School, 39, Albyn Place, Aber 
‘ deen, for boys and girls 4to l4. Diy 
upils and weekly boarders. Directors: John 
k Allan, M.A., Mrs. Jean Allan, M.A., Joho 
Mackie. 


HITTON Dene House 
Isleworth ares). 


(Twickenh wn 
Nursery-Infant Scho 
(3-8 yrs.). Recog. by Froebel Foundation & 
Min. of Educ. nm-air life in acre gdn. & 
orchard. Buses 33 & 203. HOU. 4430 


YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to 

University age, small classes; exceptional 
cultural and musical opportunities, self- 

ning community. Principals, Miss M. L 
et, M.A., Miss E M. Snodgrass, M.A 





10 Get ZES SCS SES pO) Sa! ee Sle TS 
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ENTERTAINMENTS | CO? CEKTS—«ccntinued LECTURES AND MEETINGS | LECTURES AND MEETINGS—contiaued 


6 te ER Theatre, Canonbury, Canonbury | ROeYA! Festival Hall, Wed., Nov. 2, at TNIVERSITY of London The Stamp | * ‘THE Bomb—Ch halles ge & Answer Bats 
Tower, Canonbury Place, Islington, N } 5.45 Bedrich Janacek—-Organ Recital Memorial Lecture, entitled “ The Pre ford 25s \ blue print for survival 
CAN, Sill Tavistock Rep. Co. present Wks. Bruhns, Bach, Hindemith, Thyrestam sent Position of Central Banks,” will be James Cameron (“ News Chronick 


of London, Senate House, W.C.1, on Mon Beveridge Prof Alex Haddow Henry 
day, October 31, at 5.30 p.m. Admission Usborne, M.P., Gilbert McAllister with th 
free, without ticket. Re on. Clement Davies, Q.¢ M.P.. pre 
Sat., Nov. 5, 8.15 [JNIVERSITY of London: The Meteoro- | ove G0 forts hey em By 
a iy y Stratf 3.15 i Tue logical Office Centenary Lecture, entitled : maton + so pet pene 
I H Bs ¥ aioe o4 yl EXHIBITIONS | Retrospect & Prospect in Meteorology Re ees vee “ ats eS se from Parliamentary 
745. Sats. $30 & 8.30. MAR 7 *‘ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints will be given by Sir David Brunt at 5.30 p.m stead 1 ne “H a te Villose. _ 
, f Y | Fon show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 on Nov. 2 at Univ. of London, Senate a ighygate illage N.6 
Pas er BAY P 4 } 1 3 Iiustrated catalogue Is. 6d post free House, W.C.1. Adm. free, without ticket ( *YOMMUNIST Party Conference Briti 
Ps on unday 7 8 + as | . < j 4 . " . 
Spring.” 4 new comedy by Toni Block. Mems fe x*HIB!1 TION of recent publications from | ( ‘HRISTIAN Action Meeting for Clergy : . a. se ond x ’ +5 - at + 
4 many countries on Archaeology & | 4 Church House, Westminster, 11 am iinet ated’ 33 Pes a pera 
( PERA Circle Mozart's j L'Oca del | Oriental Studies Thursday, Nov. 3 to Wed Wed Mevember 2 Forum on Capital = na A ; p.m ‘ embridge Sq., W.1 
Cairo” intro. by Robert Elkin with City nesday, Nov. 30 at Collet’s Exhibition Room Punishment Speakers: The Rev Alan seme Adm 6d. Restaurant 
Opera Club, at 8 p.m., 4 St. James's Square 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 Week Balding Mr. Frank Byers, Father John >RO!I Tr. H. Pear, M.A Personality in 


/ 1, Sun., Nov. 6. Partice: Hon. Sec., 69 days 11 am.-6 p.m. Sats. 11 am.-4 p.m Murray, S.J., The Bishop of Stepney the Television-Ac« Oct. 30. Il am 
Kensington Court, W.8 ( 


: — . HITECHAPEL Art Gallery Michael “TT’HE National Health Service, How Can pong By he I an M+. \ C.1 Adm 
* [PDo%k Juan at King’s Cross The Green Ayrton an exhibition of paintings It Be Defended, Improved and Ex cor onthly Recor< on request 
Circle opens the St. Pancras Drama drawings, sculpture, book illustration and tended? The Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan JERSONALIST Group Joint 
Festival at 7.30 on Guy Pawtes’ night with stage design, 1944-1955 Last three days M.P.. Dr. Horace Joules, Dr. $. Leff. Chair social with the Personalise Club — 
a perf. of the Hell Scene fromm Shaw's ‘ Man Friday and Saturday 11-6. Sunday 2-6. Ad Dr. David Stark Murray. Conference 10 a.m berian dialogue between J, B. ¢ 
& Superman At Central Mission, Crestfield mission free Adjoins Aldgate East Station to 1 pm, 2 p.m to 5 p.m Saturday Basil Druitt on What Do We Mean by 
St., W.C.1 Tkts. 2s. 6d. fr. Town Hall . SS October 99. Battersea Town Hall, London, | Freedom? 10 Gees Court, ope. Bond © 
j TTEUBEN Glass Exhibition Designs by “Tk : 6d Socialist Medical Undersround. Wea a , OPE me t 
( $.0.5. Presents “The Yeomen of the 7 Epstein Sutherland, Dobson, Piper, iI ts. 45 R : i ion. S$ Wil Aa rgroun ec Nov. 
Guard” (G. & §.) at Toynbee Hall Matisse, Cocteau, etc. Park Lane House (fac oa 86 Rochester Row, Lonc | Admission 2s., including refreshment 


Theatre, E.1, on Nov. 2, 3, § Tickets from ing Dorchester Hotel entrance Wkdays., I C.A., 17 Dover Street, W 1. Thurs ( *ONWAY Discussion Circle, Conway Hall 
3s. Gd. (LAR. 2970) or at dow Sat., Nov. 10-7, Sun., | Nov. 3, 8.15. Lecture on “ The Human- | * Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Weekly discus 
12, Dance, seme place. 4s, Ail welcome "THE Renel Gallery, Burlington Arcade istic Element in Contemporary Art,” by Dr sion in the Library on Tuesday, Nov. Ist, at 
E,VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Gorki Trilogy Pastels ty Helen Wilson Oct. 11-29 Henry Roland. Members 2s., guests 3s | 15 p.m. In gg with National 
Entire. Until Oct. 30: Part 2: “ My SAT — U SHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park Gdns a ouncil, | utshi, B.Sc ALR S M 

Apprenticeship” (U). From Get, 31: Part I ag +e ay rie FB  men . .> Wt I 11. PARk 7379, Fri, Oct. 28, 8 | Fev Asia's Role in World 
3 My Universities 5) culpture by Michae erner rawings : ° evelopment Adm. free Collection 

y : = by Maréchal 10-5.30, Saturdays 10-1 p.m Impressions of Russia by a group of | pe 

Rox Rep. Cinema, BAY. 7345. Oct. 30 MPERIAL Institute, S.W.7. The Antarctic nage pall mmorpg Mon., Oct. 31, 8 p.m. Forum I HE West London Ethical Society 13 


° , 2 > - J o < oO les s 
Raimu, * La Femme du Boulanger" (A Year. Paintings by Roger Benks. Until 1 Editor, V. Tyszecki. Fri., Nov Prince { ale Terrace, Kensington 


m », “* Russia and China | High Street, W.8 Sunday, Octob 0. 6% 
ATIONAL Film Theatre, South Bank Nov. 9. Mon. to Fri., 10-4.30. Sat. 10-5 : - So : Music & Readings. 7 p.m. J pond I A, 
Wat. 3232, Sat. Oct. 29. Robert Walker, Sun. 2.30-6. Admission free pose ARD om peat, Fabian ine ‘Ethical Aspects of Waee Pollen 
J Gran; ve: ers on a Train” les - ectures ‘rosiand, Crossman alton B 
teen 2 wired Hees 2, 4, 6, 8 RC os Peige ee pwn aang we yee Strachey Livingstone Hall, November . 2 NDIAN Inst. of Culture, London Br., Fri 
Open to public Osman Spare Till Nov. 26. Tues,-Sat., 10-5 — 3. ee 2 ee : shade ~ the , nwt D a. ner a ) 
YNITY: “ The Road to Life,” by Anton Sun. 2-5 ALL Nations Social Club. “Any Ques Queen's Gdns, Wao aa , ~ nine ) 52 
U"Mohsrenko. Fri. Set, Sum. et. 7-45 ROLAND, Browse & Deibanco, 19 Cork | 7.0 uoms? cee Tak), wit ‘ca: | M@IGHASL & 
Membership 2s. 6d. a year. BUS. 5391 1. Ruszkowski: Venetian Paint James Johnson, M.P, (Lab.), will answer | M * te Kitson on “ Rembrandt at 
— - : Party ings; lade Ist English Exhibition audience's questions, Wed., Nov 2, 8 p.m insbury Town Hall, Rosebery Ave 
W!NTER Sports Film Show & Party, : at 83 Chiltern St. (mr. Baker Street Station E.C.1 (nr. Sadlers Well rues., Nov. 1 
November 3, 6 p.m., Royal Empire EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq The Non-members ls. 6d. ot dec #15 Arr. by Finsbury Art Group, Non 
Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 4 Henry Moore, Merlyn Evans and Denis ‘ = ; members 3 
(entrance Craven St Come & get new ideas Mathews Exhibitions. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 T' ESDAY, November 1 World Jewish - 
for your Winter Sports Holiday. Entrance to LA. Gall sta. i tae 2 Congress, British Section, Jewish Forum. U NITED Lodge of Theosophists 62 
Film Show free. ‘Tickets for buffet 6s. from AA Frank —— Wil ~“ a Pai ; q * Citizens’ Enquiry into the United Nations Queen's Gdns. W.2 Public lect. Sun, 8 
Erna_ Low Travel Service 47(NSF) Old Until No 1 "Oo , 11 = 8 ae ngs Speakers David Ennals, secretary, United pm. Oct. 30 The Goal of Evolution 
Brompton Rd., $.W.7. KEN. 0911 mae Nov — Fran dn Nations Association, Cdr. F. Ashe Lincoln, | RR AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Swami 
iCE-Re Int tional Friendshi I EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1 QC., J. H. Barnett, Dr. F. L. Brassioff Ghananands, Kingsway Hall (near Hot 
I ANCE-Reunion, Interna vC.1 d P Romantic Landscapes by James Bailey; Stephen W. Pollak Chairman: Bernard B burn Tube Stn Thurs ~ oe : 10 
League Imperial Hotel, W.C.1, Saturday, Recent Landscapes by William Henderson Gillis, QC Anglo-Isracli Club, 43/44 Gt * Bhagavad-Gita og See > ao 
Octoues 29, 7.30-15 0 p.m. Bar Hours 10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closes Nov. 26 Windmill St., W.1. 8 p.m Centre, 68 Dukes Ave., N.10: Meditation & 


G** Pauwke Dance oy d A L., ( HANA Gallery, 13 Carlos Place, Grosvenor N ARRIED Women’s Association, 20 Buck Discourse All welcome 
Rosslyn Hall Willoughby Rad. o a Square, W.1. Exhibition of recent works 4 ingham St Strand A meeting on PEGASUS 
High St., N.W.3 Ickts. 3s. 7.30-11 p.m by Jane Lane; also French Impressionists Deserting Husbands and the Law,” at Cax 
GRAND Dance Don Raine Young Trio Daily 10-6. Saturdays 10-1 ton Hall Westminster on Tuesday, Nov, 1 
J Members’ Bar, etc. Sat. Nov. 5, 8-11 RCADE Gallery, 28 Old Bond St. R: 50 pm. Speshers: Ms John Parker, M.-P 
8 Lensinaton S$ wa ts. 6d “ ; : ~ and speakers from Howard League ildane | 
S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq naissance & Bar que Bozzetti, Oil Society and Magistrates’ Assoc. Ad 6d yk E. K. LEDERMANN Ethics & 
A Cage, Licensed Club Dancing week Shenchne from Italy, Prance and Germany ~ Medical Psychology Hampstead Ethical 
+ ends. Open daily. Mems. now invited 10-5, Sat. 10-1 "THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, Camp Soc 83 Finchley Rd N.W.11, nor. Regal 
137 Finchley Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3 ANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George Street den _ “= L/ 8, at < p.m we em Cinema, Golders Grn. Sun., Oct. W, 7.15 
W.l Sculpture by Germaine Richier. ber iim " Road to pe canes TH] . —- - 
THIS advert, deserves a good glance. It | tyne November 5 a r feature film with English sub-title LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
refers to the Fabian «lance, Remember, AINING 


remember the Sth of November, Make a note TELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, AIMONIDE S & Eretz Israel ‘ t | - = 
& don't leave it to chance. 6 Queen 5Sq \ The Weilcome Building, Euston Road ‘Mt Rabbi B. M. Casper, M.A t ( ‘O — TENCI 
W.C.1. 8-11.30. Adm. 3s. 6d N.W.1 Exhibitions The Story of Phar Mon ‘Oct. 31, 8 = . A! lub, 4 ee + to Jar : 
; ‘ le . ‘ - “5 x¢ | Windmill St. W.1 Arr. by Zionist ir ndia vd rican speaker 
CA. 17 Dover St., W.1. Dancing to Dave macy; ( hild Welfare Thr ugh the Ages; The indmil y 
* Medicine of Aboriginal Peoples in the British | ACIAL Unity Lectures by M 
De Vere Group. Sat., Oct. 29, 8-11 p.m Comimonwesit! oS ; _— | j a 
, “ Caress 0D rida Adm. Free. | Dover The Colour Prot in | U 
Members 3s. and their guests 5s. a : an et e Mount. Haverhil 
er WEMMER Gall., 26 Litchfield St., W.C.2 Britain,” alt. Mons., 7.30, 32 Tavistock S« 
CONCERTS 4 Rec. Pntgs., Julian Trevelyan, Kathleen Next, Oct. 31. Mems., free, sub ent 
ROYAI Festival Hall Sun, Oct. 30, at Allen. Oct. 18-Nov. 9. 10-6, Sats. 10-1 YOGA Practice Society The 
3 p.m. Smetana Quartet—the Chamber M48 ARLBOROUGH. 17-18 Old Bond St Sunday afternoon lectures wil : > ie . ; 
Music Ensemble of the Czech Philharmonic A l Francois Desnoyer——First maior November 13, “ Something _abou' er use Farm, near Bishog . Hoon 
Orchestra Quartets in F, Op. 18, No. 1 I inn Exhibition. 10-5.30. Sat. 10-12.30 by Mme G Latour; Nov r |. hls enem prance tbe - 
Beethoven; No. 2, Janacek; in E minor = : bility and Yoga,”” by Dr. E. Graham |} | ; . Tect - > 7 sews 
Smetana. WAT. 3191 & Agts I‘ A. Gallery. 17 Dover St., W.1. Eight All lectures start at 3 p.m Apply for a - : A ty o> gri ural in 
Painters. Until November 5. Mon.-Fri mission to the Secretary, 6 Cadogan Gard tructio th mospt Modern 
I ONDON Bach Group § Schiitz-Britten 10.30-6, Sat. 10.30-1. Admission 6d London. S.W.3 Tel. S8LOane 696 ) f Israc ia twelve 
4 St. Jame Piccadilly Nov. 2 at 8 p.m : mont ‘lease enquire f{ ther details 
. GIMPEI —_ 50 South Molton St., W.1 TATURE Cure approach to Physi und Se Hashomer Hatzair Recialiinrees 
"THE following free concerts will be held JF john orreste! Construction John 4 Mental Health: Dr. E. K. Ledermann, | Garden N.W.6. Maida Vale 1993 
at the Horniman Museum, London Rd Levee F. ~ M.D.. etc The Humiliation of Vivisectior ANGI 
} ] . : ri r , 
Fx rest Hill, S.E.23, on Wednesday evenings I OHEMIAN Glass, Tea Centre, 22 Regent Miss N. M. Hoseli. M.Sc Ailienc: i L NGUAG Tuition entre Sct 


at 7.45 p.m. November 2: Trinidad Steel St. 10-6, Sun. 2.30-6. Adm. Free Palmer Street, S.W.1 November f H a pe ‘43 . 1 of Englist 
Drums and their Music, by the Trinidad Steel ienise free aniene a reign Nationals, 63 Oxford 
: ‘ * : ; p.m Admission free Auspi f Tel. GER $3] , 
Band, led by Theodore Stephens. November DOWER to Your Elbow Labour-sav Cure Clinic, 13 Oldbury Place. W 1 i el. GERrard 8 All 
9: Dances and Music of the 16th Century. A ing appliances; washing machines, food taught in day an 
talk, with demonstrations in costume, on some mixers, polishers, refrigerators, model kit BCTURS ot Gebtye Muscun - ~ lessons; beginner 
early dances of England, France and Italy chens, etc. Demonstrations Heal & Son, 4 Road, E.2. November | at yt { | Daily Chasse } g! preparation fo 
on which present-day ballet forms are based 196 Tottenham Court Rd., London. W.1 Century Furniture,” by Sir Gordon issell Cambridge Univ. Ce rtific ate. Short of Long 
Nathalie Dolmetsch. Music directed by Carl re Courses, Enrolment dai ’ tus free 
Dolmetsch, C.B.E November 16: Classical r FOR! IGN inguages. New term private & 
Indian Music vocal and instrumental class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p London 
arranged by Mrs. S. Warran. Three Dances ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES School for Languages, 20/1 es St, 
from Manipur, Vasanti Asirvatham Selver Hanover Sq., W.1 MAY. 21 
November 23: Wood-wind Music of the 18th . 7 
and Early 19th Centuries on Instruments of All subscriptions are pro rata for six months I OUCH -typing and/or Pitman’s Shorthand 
the Period, James MacGillivray, oboe and s Mail add , id Private tuition. BAYswater 1786 
clarinet; Richard Tayler, recorder and flute; urface Ma » 50 Shy GSGrees in the work NTENSIVE individual training 
Alan Cave, bassoon Joan Rimmer Harpsi One year, £2 5s Od 6 months, £1 2s, 6d 3 months, Ils 6d tarial ubject rg { t 
os ; " aria: su ‘ sf graduate 
chord and piano. November 30; Wood-wind Air Mail to any address in Europe: £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; S. America £ 185; 6 mont 
Music of the late 19th and 20th Centuries India £5 18% 
Aubre ohnson, oboe; Peter Allien, clarinet dison Roa ] r "ARK £392 
Val Snsody bassoon; Leonard Rafter, piano Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at main airport -—- AT 
Seats may be reserved at any of these con- India, Pakistan £4 12s, 6d.; Singapore, Malaya £5 5s.; Australia £6 10 Ss" DY Math University lLectu 
certs on application to the curator 1329 Africa: South £4 12s. 6d. East £4 10s. West £4 5s ‘ beginner B 490 


‘T. PANCRAS Arts Festival 1955. St Special Service to Canada @ U.S.A. Residents in North America may remit fo I EATRICE M. Hulme Productions & 
S Pancr 4 7 own ‘Hall this Sunday Oct Surface or Air Express subscriptions at the following annual rates « School of Dancing, Stage Training & 
P : § , > : ’ N.Y ‘ ensec inually 
30, at & The Public Libraries Committee BRITISH PUBLICATIONS IN 9 SO Rass GOs Dusess Sew Vem 22. WE As ~ / Oxt - : ;, St. P L / i - S i en 
- rT 3 = > Att « onagon , 
wee AS Rvening, 0 ny Bae Surface $8.00 Air Express $19.00 6973 Public-speaking, Elocution, Acting 
C umenings, Guy "Kingsley Poynter "‘Forenee Singing, Piano, Dancing. Qualified tuition all 
Beckles (piano). Programme introduced ond POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 14d.; Foreign 14d.; Canada 1d branches. Practice {facilities Al 
arranged by W. S. Merwin. Admission free NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471 LECTURE COURSES — 
by ticket from Town Hall & Public Libraries —— 
St. Pancras 
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